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7P Series--Plug In Type 


Unlimited mounting flexibility is built 

into this Reelite. Universal type 

mounting bracket for wall use. Hook 

eye for ceiling use. Plugs into receptacle. 
Positive stop action. Equipped with 
handlamp, guard, switch and half reflector. 


7S Series—Outlet Box Mounting 


A finest quality Reelite with con- 
tinuous 360° swivel action. Unin- 
terrupted power with double silver 
alloy collector brushes. Handlamp 
must be ordered extra. Special 
vaporproof model is equipped with 
vaporproof handlamp. 


1500 Series—Outlet Box Mounting 


Hanger plate fits neatly over any 4” 
octagonal outlet box. Up to 50 feet 
cord length depending on model. 
Handiamp must be ordered extra. 
* Special light spring tension 
models for use by garment manu- 
facturers. These models will not 
support weight of handlamp. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin 


Gives complete details 
on all models of 
APPLETON portable 
Reelites ... with 
accessories illustrated. 
Write for Free Bulletin 
PRT 259 





Greater Selection... 
Lower Cost with Finest Quality 


APPLETON Reelites 
help prevent employee 
injuries due to extension 

cord entanglements. 


No matter what the need, you'll find 
there’s an APPLETON Reelite to do the 
job...a reel so sturdily built, so well 
engineered it’s a bargain at the price. 
Eliminate the hazards of tangled, twisted 
cords and assure yourself of durable 
equipment that gives years of service... 
by installing APPLETON portable Reelites. 


All APPLETON portable Reelite models 
are equipped with regular 2 or 3 conductor 
SJO cord. Where 3-conductor cord is 
used, the Reelite is grounded since the 
extra conductor is connected directly to 
the Reelite frame. 


Handy Order information 





CATALOG 
NO. 


CORD 
LENGTH 


CORD CATALOG CORD CORD 
TYPE NO. LENGTH TYPE 





RE-7P2 
RE-7P2G 


RE-7S2 
RE-7S2G 
RE-7SV2 


*RE-1511 
RE-1519 





25 Ft. 
25 Ft. 


25 Ft. 
25 Ft. 
_ 20 Ft. 


50 Ft. 
40 Ft. 





18-3 $0 





18-2 $0 
18-3 $J0_ 


16-2 SJO 
18-3 $JO 


RE-1519G 40 Ft. 
RE-1520 50 Ft. 18-2 SJO 


RE-15206 50 Ft. 18-3 SJO 
* RE-1521 25 Ft. 18-2 
x * RE-1521G 25 Ft. 18-3 


18-2 RE-1532 12 Ft. 16-2 SJO 
16-2 SJO RE-1532G 12 Ft. 18-3 SJO 


18-3 SJO 




















Only 


APPLETON Makes Reelit. 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1701 


Also 
Manufacturers 
of: 


Wellington Avenue 
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“ST” Series 
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BALANCED COMPOUNDING means BALANCED RESISTANCE 


..» to all of the factors that attack portable cables and cords 


It is not enough that portable cables or cords have the ability to 
resist attacks by water or oil, or any other single factor. To provide 
truly dependable service over long periods of time, portable cables 
must have balanced resistance to all deteriorating factors. 

Since there is no one ingredient that has inherent resistance to 
all of these factors, the insulation or jacket of the portable cable 
or cord must be a combination of ingredients. 

Balanced Compounding refers to the scientific selection of these 
ingredients and the proportions in which they are mixed. Where the 
balance is upset by loading the compound with any one ingredient, 
resistance to one factor may increase, but resistance to other factors 
will be lessened. 

Proof of the worth of Simplex Balanced Compounding can be 
found in the fact that Tirex portable cables have been successfully 
performing under the most rugged operating conditions for periods 
ranging up to twenty years. 
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WIRE & CABLE CO. 


Cambridge, Mass. « Newington, N. H. 
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Credits and Collections 


AS THE VOICE of the editors of 
ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING, we'd like 
to echo the holiday message on our 
cover and wish all of you the merriest 
of Christmases and the happiest of 
new years to come. 
Recall last month’s cover—the one 
with the distorted money that dram- 
Bill Crichton 1300 N. Broad St. atized the new trend to realistic 
& Associates New Orleans, La. resale prices? Well, thereby hangs a 
Riverview, Florida Electrical Sales tale. 
Mr. C. R. Maddox roy 4 sl Dick Ream—now Midwest district ad- 
5601 Suwannee Ave. gr vertising sales manager for Electrical 
Tampa, Florida mescnchomnel Cunbantinn & rar al but for- 
Mr. C. R. Stegin *Rouzer Sales Co. merly with EW—was heading for New 
2321 Riverside Ave. 823 Marshall St.,N.E. York and his 25th , d 
Sochnenalin Fa. Minneapolis, Minn. ork and his 25th anniversary com 
. Lecnend U1. Susser pany dinner on November 16th. 
Mr. J. R. Heidenreich 318 Dooley Block Just before Dick left, Jack Kress, ad- 
dr * Salt Lake City, Utah vertising manager for Essex Wire 
‘ sa *Staniey Sales Corp. Corp., threw him a puzzler. Seems 
R. H. Dirkes Co. 1122 Folsom St. that Jack Stewart, v.p. in charge of 
327 S.W Bivd. San Francisco 3, sales for the wire divisions of Essex, 
is a coin collector. His specialty: silver 


1801 W 18th St. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Forrest E. Durnal 
1121 Edgewater Ave. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


get the 1878 cartwheel on the cover? 
In spare moments during his two days 
in New York, Dauntless Dick—slight- 
ly aided by his old buddies, us editors 
—tracked down the cover coin. Alas, 
it had been returned after photograph- 
ing to the Chase Manhattan Bank 
branch in the McGraw-Hill Building. 
Cover in hand, Reckless Richard but- 
ton-holed the ass’t. manager, Louis 
Esposito, and began to plead his case, 
opening with “A funny thing hap- 
pened to me on the way from Ft. 
Wayne...” 

Three hours later: mission accom- 
plished. Dick Ream had an 1878 silver 
dollar to take back courtesy of Chase 
Manhattan. 

Seriously, we would like to salute Dick 
Ream on his 25th anniversary. He 
typifies all the fine qualities we’ve en- 
countered among McGraw-Hill ad- 
vertising sales people. 

Happy Holidays! 
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At the Housewares and Builders’ Shows in Chicago FASCO will usher in a new era in range hoods! FASCO’S 
revolutionary Series 62 Electrostatic Hood will be unveiled. 

The Series 62 Electrostatic Hood features clean, smart styling and quality construction, plus unique 3-step air 
filtration ...a brand new product with a new approach and sales appeal! 

You can’t afford to miss this opportunity! See FASCO’S display of the revolutionary Series 62 hood in its 
premiere performance at the Housewares Show (space 747-9) and Builders’ Show (space 356-8). This electronic 
product is designed to electrify your sales! 


SCO invustries, inc. - Rochester 2, New York 
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DESPITE POWER FAILURE 


7-Day Time Switch with 
20 Hour RESERVE POWER! 


M 


Ideal Control for Heating, Air Conditioning, 
[ Ventilating, and Lighting 

in Schools, Public Buildings 
and Offices. 


& 


Check These Exclusive TORK Features: 


@ Should power fail precision spring mechanism takes over 


instantly .. . keeps on time for 20 hours! 


times faster than used. 


@ Up to 12 operations a day with 2 hour minimum settings. 


Here is the safest, most dependable Time Switch made . . 


to 


Dial revolves once a week permitting longer or shorter peri- 


ods of operation for each individual day, as well as skipping 
selected days. 


Choice of easy-to-set tab-type tripper dial . . . OR conven- 


tional ON-OFF dial! 

Available with Single Pole Single Throw, Double Pole Single 
Throw, Single Pole Double Throw, and Double Pole Double 
Throw switching. 

Highest capacity of any 7-Day Time Switch .. . 
Amperes per pole. 

Compact, rugged design... same size as 24 hour models! 
Available without case, with bracket . . . or with Flush En- 
closure, for panel meunting! 


up to 55 


. designed 
meet the highest quality standards of Consulting Engineers and 


Architects. Insures comfort — no danger of Time Switch failing to 
operate when needed due ta jrower failure. Economical too! No 
need for service screws to reset? Time Switch after power failure. 


In 


Complete TORK catalog yours for the asking 


mol _s< 


Canada: DOMINION ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., TORONTO 


Most Complete Line of Time Switches for Heating, Ventilating, Air Con- 
ditioning, Refrigeration, Water Softening, Sewage Disposal, Pumping, and 
General Electrical Applications. 


When power resumes electrically wound spring rewinds 10 


TIME CONTROLS, inc 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





Salesman Speaks Up 


Dear Sirs: 

Many of the remarks by “top brass” 
are amusing (EW-Oct. °60, p. 70). 
Were they read by one outside our 
circle, he could only draw a conclusion 
that we “salesmen” have not outgrown 
our “cracker jacks.” 

Why this sudden outburst? The ap- 
pliance industry always had packaged 
promotions. The combination house, 
an almost extinct operation, generally 
had one or more specialty men, and 
in their normal course of calls (they) 
automatically picked up the spiffs with- 
out diversion of their efforts. 

Spiffs to salesmen covering in- 
dustrial and/or contractors, hold very 
little inducement other than a seasonal 
promotion such as water coolers or 
lamps. It has a tendency to highlight 
such items above the routine products. 
As for lighting fixtures, if the spiff line 
does not fit the potential job, “sales- 
man” will not sell himself short for 
the dangling buck, in preference to 
another line more suitable. 

Spiffs on conduit, wire and cable 
are not only stupid but also a tempta- 
tion as another approach to procure 
an order. 

Many of the comments reflect the 
unspoken phrase, “Praised be Allah,” 
No Spiffs on Motor Controls. A head 
of maintenance will only convert if 
he is unhappy with the operation or 
the service on his installed equipment 
or has been sold on the merits of 
another line. He tries to maintain a 
plan of standardization, therefore does 
not purchase this item, as he would 
locknuts and bushings wherein one of 
many good brand lines will serve 
equally as well. 

In the area of supplies and equip- 
ment, the more lasting spiff for sales- 
men is that of product knowledge. A 
manufacturer having such a plan has 
no need for a cash dole system. 

C. S. NEARMAN 
MARLE CO, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Spreading the Word 
Dear Sirs: 

I am very much interested in ob- 
taining copies of a reprint which 
appeared in the October, 1958 issue 
of ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING. This 
reprint was titled “New Footcandle 
Tables” (p. 79). 

V. A. SECHLER 
SYSTEM INDUSTRIAL SALES SUPVR. 
OHIO POWER CO, 
CANTON, O. 


e Sorry—our reprint supply is ex- 
hausted. Permission to reprint granted, 
subject to McGraw-Hill policy. 
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TRIANGLE BITUMINOUS FIBER CONDUIT 





YOU DON’T NEED GLOVES... 


to install TRIANGLE Bituminous Fiber Conduit 


PLASTIC COATING 
PROTECTS THE HANDS 


Here’s a fiber conduit that’s really kind to your 
hands. TRIANGLE’S special transparent plastic 
coating keeps this conduit clean, easier to handle... 
minimizes skin burn. 


STRAIGHT LINE COLOR CODE STRIPE 


You identify TRIANGLE Bituminous Fiber Conduit 
at a glance. A straight color coding stripe runs the 


by writing: 


MUST Be Right!” 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG — ///ustrated catalog describes features, 
applications, installation procedures, etc. Yours for the asking 


Be 
TRIANGLE CONDUIT & CABLE CO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


length of each section . . . white for Type I, orange 
for Type II. And, the TRIANGLE seal and type are 
printed all along the way . . . for easier identification. 


LONG TEN-FOOT LENGTHS 

SAVE TIME AND MONEY 

TRIANGLE Bituminous Fiber Conduit comes in long 
10 foot lengths (as well as 8 and 5 foot lengths). 
Longer lengths mean fewer joints, faster installation, 
lower costs. 





Plants: New Brunswick, N. J., Landisville, N. J., 
Moundsville, West Va 


















TIMES and TRENDS 
Where Are Your Profits Leaking? 


“... A high gross margin ratio is no guarantee of profitability.” 

This statement, based on the bedrock of a sound new approach to distribution 
cost accounting, stands out like a beacon in a special report in this issue (page 6/). 
But the article does more than simply scotch a prevailing notion. It outlines some 
of the basic concepts of cost measurement and describes a suggested technique 
that will enable you to perform a distribution cost analysis on your own business. 

The usefulness of such a tool is emphasized by the times. We are now in a 
period when the relentlessness of the profit-squeeze is unequalled. One of the 
basic problems confronting a distributor is his inability to pinpoint the areas 
directly responsible for profit leakage. This is traced in part, as stated in 
the report, to “the false assumption that costs are affected by and related to 
selling price. In actual practice, costs are seldom affected by the sales dollars 
of an individual transaction; they are affected, however, by the fact that a trans- 
action occurred and by the physical characteristics of the items included.” 

The primary purpose of the distribution cost accounting technique detailed in 
this issue is two-stage: to enable management (1) to review those product char- 
acteristics which generate profitability or losses, and (2) to take the corrective 
measures that will eliminate or at least minimize unprofitable transactions. The 
benefits that may be obtained would include improvement of sales direction, 
institution of appropriate pricing policies, pinpointing of high expense areas, and 
factual measurement of employee productivity. 

Properly applied and followed through, the approach outlined in “Pinpointing 
Profitability Through Distribution Cost Analyses” can put a business on the right 
track. We commend it to your attention in the belief that it can offer one of the 
most needed factors in the electrical distributing business today—a precise under- 
standing of real costs and profits by products. 


Tough Q's, Straight A's 


Over the last five years, ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING has published many words on 
the controversial subject of manufacturers’ and agents’ local warehouses. These 
include excerpts from speeches by N. J. MacDonald, of Thomas & Betts, and Art 
Hooper, of NAED; an interview with Joe Mevis, of Nunn Electric Supply; and the 
observations of Dr. Edwin H. Lewis in the study he did for this publication. 

Within the last year, the frequency with which we have dealt with this topic 
has stepped up—an analysis of the growth in agents’ warehouses, an editorial on 
same, an angry letter from an agent, an editorial offering equal space for rebuttal, 
an agent’s rebuttal, several more letters from agents and another editorial. 

Now we are capping our coverage with an interview with an agent on the whys 
and wherefores of his warehouse. Ben Yanow, of B. N. Yanow and Co., Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in this issue (page 48) answers some questions we put to him. 
Several of these are tough, possibly even “loaded,” but Yanow did not hedge in 
his replies. Through the frankness of his words, he builds a case for the ethically 
operated agent’s warehouse. 

While the position of this publication remains that, in terms of logic, local 
warehousing is the function of the wholesale distributor, it is clear that 
other factors—consigned stocks, local manufacturing plants, freight charges, 
insistence by some distributors on nearby back-up stocks—have muddied up this 
logic. They have also helped to create manufacturers’ and agents’ local ware- 
houses. Faced then with the reality that these warehouses may be here to stay, 
distributors should at least assure themselves that they are ethically operated. 

We commend this interview to your attention. Perhaps it will raise some ques- 
tions. If so, put them in writing, and we'll ask Ben Yanow and other agents 
if they would care to answer them. 
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_ THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT « 


is appearing in leading electrical publications to 
help distributors sell more Blackburn products. 


WAY 
TO FINISH A JOB 














EASY 


MULTIMOUNT LUG 





SINGLE LUG 
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Socket set screws 
furnished os standard. 

Hex head screws available 
on all fittings at no extra 
cost. L35 and 170 furnished 
with slotted screw to 


allow tightening 
with screwdriver. 


BLACKBURN 


TERMINAL LUGS AND SPLICERS 


Quickly installed—No Special Tools Required 
Highest Quality Materials Throughout 

Rugged, Durable Construction; Compact Design 
Choice of Bolt—Screw, Socket or Hex-head 
Economically Priced 

















Available Through Electrical Wholesalers Everywhere 
Write for Latest Lug Bulletin Containing Specifications and Prices 








JASPER 
BLACKBURN 
CORPOR ATION '525 WOODSON RD., ST. LOUIS 14, MO., WYdown 3-9430 








TOP OF THE NEWS... and its significance to you 





Compromise Of Pleas 
In Antitrust Cases 


Distributors’ Sales 
Drop Below ‘59 Level 


NEMA Officers Elected; 
McGraw Awards Given 


New President, New Plans, 
New Year; What’s Ahead 
In ‘61? 


High Competition; Low 
Profits—No Dividends 








An agreement has been reached between electrical equipment manu- 
facturers and the federal government, allowing manufacturers to 
plead either no contest or guilty in 20 criminal price fixing cases. 
Sentencing will follow. At last report, the situation was as follows: 
Of the 20 cases, 13 will not go to trial and six others possibly won’t 
either; one case is still in doubt. Agreement to dispose of 13 cases 
without trial came after the government withdrew its opposition to no 
contest pieas. 


Sales of electrical apparatus, supplies distributors fell sharply in 
September with a 7% drop below the same month of ’59, and were 
2% below the previous month of this year. The South Atlantic region 
recorded the greatest decline in sales with a 16% drop for September 
of this year, as compared to September °59. Sales totaled $2.93 
billion for the first nine months of ’60 as compared to $2.89 billion 
for the same period of ’59. Inventory for September was 3% above 
the ’59 level for the same month, but dropped 1% below the August 
level of this year. 


A. D. R. (Ross) Fraser has been elected president of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association for the year 1961. Fraser is 
president of the Rome Cable Div., Aluminum Company of America. 
Also elected were: W. R. Persons, vice president; and A. E. Pringle, 
II, treasurer. Persons is president of The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, and Pringle is president of Pringle Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. Frazer succeeds N. J. MacDonald, president of The 
Thomas and Betts Co., Elizabeth, N.J., who has received the James 
H. McGraw Award for Electrical Men. He received a medal for 
cooperation and purse for his contribution to the electrical industry. 
McGraw awards have also been presented to J. F. Lincoln, chairman 
of the board of the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland; and Everett 
Morss, president of Simplex Wire and Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


The first year of the “Soaring ’60s” (not yet soaring) is at an end. 
What’s ahead in ’61? EW will answer this question next month in 
the annual Outlook and Review edition. But here is a brief outline 
of what to expect in °61: Some serious economic problems will face 
the new President when he takes office in January; an anticipated 
business recession (mild or otherwise), an unfavorable balance of 
payments, resulting in an outward flow of gold and other funds, 
inflation threat, and unemployment. 

A drop in the Gross National Product from $505 billion to $503 
billion in the third quarter of this year indicates a further drop for 
the beginning of °61. Industrial production reached a peak last 
January, when it stood at 111% of the 1957 average, and it is ex- 
pected it will not top this mark next month. But the new year is 
predicted to be a year of growth over ’60. 

Business plans to spend $35.1 billion on new plant and equipment 
in the coming year—down 3% from the expected 1960 figure (See 
page 100 for details). A rise in government spending, along with 
a rise in consumer spending is expected to offset any decline in 
business spending. Price reductions, as a growth stimulant, will serve 
to reduce the inflation threat along with a high level of private con- 
struction, and modest gains in housing starts. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. has taken no action on a common stock 
dividend usually declared at this time due to what has been called, 
“highly competitive conditions and low profits prevailing in the wire 
and cable industry.” 
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ROYAL Portable Cords 


stand out time and time again as the fastest selling cord line in the 
business! They give dependable performance and satisfaction to your 
customers time after time after time. The BIG line, too — Royal 
portable cords are made in rubber, neoprene, thermoplastic. Fixture 
wires. Lamp cords. Machine tool wires. Thermo cables. Bell wires. 
Coaxial cables. And more. All packaged for easy handling in stock 
and on the job. They’re “made right . . . to be right on the job” for 
repeat sales, repeat SALES, REPEAT SALES! Call your Royal repre- 


sentative today. 
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ROYAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


In Canada: 
Royal Electric Company (Quebec) Ltd., Pointe Claire, Quebec 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Floodlights 


Mercury vapor lamps said to pro- 
vide widespread beam 


Called Spreadliter, floodlight features 
uniform distribution without hot spots, 
18-in parabolic aluminum reflector 
which avoids trapped light, fin cooled 
aluminum socket housing, installation 
with universal adjustment, servicing 
without tools for cleaning and lamp 
changing, and low overall weight con- 
struction. Available in wall, crossarm, 
pipe clamp and pole types. Ribbed 
lens type spreads beam for 1000-w 
lamp 164 deg horizontally, 120 deg 
vertically. Clear lens provides 96-deg 
circular beam. 400-w units with ribbed 
lenses have beam spreads of 163 deg 
horizontally, 101-deg vertically. Clear 
lens types have 89-deg circular beam 
pattern. @ Steber Div., Pyle-National 
Co., Chicago 51, Il. 


Overload Relay 


Compact unit compensates for heat 
and cold automatically 
Relay operates on same time curve at 
all temperatures from —20 deg F to 
165 deg F. Automatic compensation 
made possible by feature known as 
balancing bi-metal located in a sep- 
arate compartment and not affected 
by heat applied to working bi-metal. 
This insures that tripping time will 
remain same regardless of tempera- 
ture. Relay has calibrating screw that 
permits setting exact current desired. 
Offered in ratings from 25 to 300- 
amps, continuous current supplied 
with manual reset, but can be 
equipped with changeover lever to 
provide manual or automatic reset. e 
The Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric 
Co., Hartford 6, Conn, 


Wall Heaters 
Totally enclosed elements featured 
on new insert heaters 


Radiant convector automatic electric 
heater has nickel-chromium heating 
elements embedded in cordierite cer- 
amic. Grille lifts out and aluminum 
reflector is hinged for easy cleaning. 
Liquid filled thermostat on bottom of 
heater said to be sensitive, accurate 
and trouble free. Surface mounting 
adapter kit available for installation 
on masonry. Comes in 6 wattages 
from 1.5 to Skw, and heating ele- 
ments are warranted against burnout 
for 10 years. e Cavalier Corp., Chat- 
tanooga 2, Tenn. 


Reflector Lamp 

Said to be 338% brighter than 
other fluorescent units 
Compact lighting system utilizes flu- 
orescent aperture, or “window,” lamp. 
Claimed to be optically precise, the 
fixture beams a sheath of light evenly 
across area to be illuminated. Glare 
has been reduced to a minimum. e 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Infrared Heaters 

Said to install as easily and quickly 
as lighting fixtures 
For use in hard-to-heat indoor and 
outdoor areas, new Series CH heaters 
come in various models for use with 
linear quartz tubes or linear quartz 
lamps. Transfers radiant energy with- 
out heating intervening air. Said to be 
practical for supplemental heating, 
they can be installed without wall, 
floor or heating plant modification. 
Designed for overhead mounting, new 
unit has front loaded sockets for easy 
installation of elements. e Fostoria 
Corp., Dept. 86, Fostoria, O. 


Circuit Breakers 


Protection against fault currents up 
to 200,000-amps 
New low-voltage, current-limiting cir- 
cuit breakers integrate fault protec- 
tion of current-limiting fuses with 
K-Line stored energy breakers and 
trigger fuse device that prevents single 
phasing. Manufacturer claims unit 
limits both magnitude and duration 
of fault current. Interlocking arrange- 
ment prevents closing breaker until 
blown fuses have been replaced. Ad- 
justable time settings provide for de- 
lay or instantaneous tripping for low- 
and medium-capacity faults. Available 
for electrical or manual stored opera- 
tion in two frame sizes. e I-T-E Cir- 
cuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


Electrician’s Tool 

One unit serves three separate 
functions 
Called Chek-Lite, unit is compact, 
about 312- x 2- x %2-in, and weighs 
slightly more than 2 oz. Can be used 
as voltage tester, continuity tester, or 
flashlight. e BullDog Electric Products 
Div., I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., De- 
troit 32, Mich. 


Plastic Control Cable 


General purpose control cable for 
utilities and industries 
New small diameter plastic control 
cable—Okonite P-30—is low cost and 
suitable for all types of installations 
in wet or dry locations. Said to be 
30% smaller and lighter than conven- 
tional rubber cable, it has high-qual- 
ity dielectric multi-wall construction 
for electrical protection and provides 
for mechanical protection against 
chemicals and fire. e Okonite Co., 
Passaic, N.J. 
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The men who really 
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Meet Jim Mahaney, seasoned veteran of 22 years 
in the electrical construction field 

superintendent for the Coopman Electric 
Company; contractors specializing in complex 
commercial and industrial electrical 

installations. ‘im, who has supervised some 

of the most interesting jobs in the West, 

insists on quality products... like those 
manufactured by Efcor, for a 

trouble free job. 


For instance, in the University of 
California’s new University Hall, Jim and 
his men have used Efcor fittings and 
boxes in an installation that they will 

be proud of for years. Men like 

Jim Mahaney take pride in their work 
... the men who really know— 

know Efcor. 


EFCOR 


ELECTRICAL FITTINGS 
CORPORATION 


WOODSIDE 77, NEW YORK 





ADVERTISEMENT 


CAPITOL CIRCUIT 


e The new president, John Kennedy, is expected to move quickly 
on several federal spending programs to stimulate the nation’s 
economy: schools, housing, highways, defense projects and depressed 
areas. And it’s apparent that his budget will call for deficit spending 
instead of higher taxes, to finance his plans. 

Kennedy also is expected to appoint a host of new policy-making 
and regulatory officials to carry out his program. And he undoubtedly 
will set up, or urge creation of, several new federal agencies: a perma- 
nent White House body to review natural resource development, a 
possible cabinet-level “Department of Urbiculture”—to represent 
the city dweller and his problems as the Secretary of Agriculture 
does the rural dweller. 

@ Kennedy will get Democratic control of the federal regulatory 

agencies in a short time: 

The Federal Trade Commission Chairman—Earl Kintner—and 
another FTC commissioner, Edward Mills, are serving only under 
interim appointments, and Kennedy needs to replace only one to 

get a 3-2 majority for his party. Kintner, a Republican, might be 
kept, but not as chairman. 

The Federal Power Commission has one interim commissioner, 
Joseph Sweeney, one vacancy, and another commissioner, Arthur 
Kline, whose term expires in June. These three appointments would 
give Kennedy a 3-2 hold in the FPC. 

@ Kennedy also is expected to move fast for more federal “new 
starts” on multi-purpose water projects—many with power. Hundreds 
of these (both Army engineers and Bureau of Reclamation) already 
are authorized, but funds haven’t been appropriated to start work 
on them. In addition to new federal hydro-power starts, Kennedy 
advisors may drum up support for the start of several federal thermal 
generating plants, notably near lignite fields in the Dakotas and in 
coal fields of Oregon or Washington. Federal transmission line con- 
struction is still another probability. 
e Rural electrification loans are assured of being continued at 2% 
interest rates. And Kennedy probably will push for more loans, more 
for generating and transmission facilities. 

Kennedy won’t ease up on the Eisenhower administration’s tough 
policies on anti-trust enforcement. Look for vigorous moves against 
price discrimination, administered prices and identical bidding for 
government contracts. Rand Dixon, Chief Counsel for Sen. Kefauver’s 

Anti-trust Subcommittee, is a possibility to replace Robert Bicks as 

head of the Justice Department’s Anti-trust Division. With Dixon 

| in that post, Kefauver would have new power as Chairman of the 

Senate Anti-trust Group. 








e When it comes to getting legislation through, however, most of 
Kennedy’s more liberal changes will be made without a really clear 
mandate of the voters. If anything, the conservatives gained power 
in Congress; the Republican-southern Democrat coalition will be 


stronger than previously. 
Most Congressional committee chairmanships will remain un- 
changed from the present, with one notable exception: Sen. Clinton 


Anderson (D-N. M.), chairman of the joint atomic energy com- 
WILL THIS IDENTIFY? mittee will be succeeded automatically by a house member, Rep. 
Chet Holifield (D-Calif.), and Anderson is expected to be named 
SEE JANUARY ISSUE OF THIS PUBLICATION | chairman of the powerful Senate Interior Committee. 
| e@ Liberal Sen. Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.), is expected to be named 
| 


; 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
. 4 


as majority leader replacing more conservative Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
(D-Tex.), whose vice-presidential post as president of the Senate 
doesn’t permit him to continue as Democratic leader. 

Control of the house will remain firmly under speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (D-Tex.) and house rules chairman Howard Smith (D-Va.). 
Republican leaders in the Senate (Everett Dirksen, Ill.) and house 
(Charles Halleck, Ind.) will remain as before. 
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NLY IN BULLDOG’S 12-CIRCUIT ELECTRI-CENTER 


Only BullDog Pushmatic 

circuit breakers give you 

both of the above combi- 
nations—plus many 

others—in a 12-circuit 

panel. Other breakers 

would need a 16-circuit , 

panel, 

The BullDog Pushmatic® 100-amp breaker 
takes only two spaces, compared to the 
four spaces needed for any competitive 
100-amp breaker. And new BullDog Du- 
plex Pushmatic puts two lighting circuits 
in a single space. Count ’em ... all the 
circuits shown in only 12 spaces! 

You save space by using smaller panels. 
You provide the maximum in electrical 





New Duplex Pushmatic puts two circuits 
in the space of one single breaker. Gives: 
identical, independent coil-magnetic pro- 
tection in each pole of all Duplex 
breakers; positive one-bolt connection; 
pushbutton convenience. 


circuit flexibility and protection. Push- 
matic protects two ways—coil short-circuit 
and thermal overload protection. To put 
more electrical services into less space, see 
your BullDog products representative. 


Pushmatic 100-amp breakers take only 
two spaces compared with four spaces 
required for all competitive 100-amp 
breakers. Pushmatic 100-amp breakers 
are now available for field installation. 


BullDog Electric Products Division, I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company, Box 177, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
In Canada: 80 Clayson Rd., Toronto, Ont. Export Division: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


FSI 


BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 


i-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
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GE COPPER 





Type 
Letter 


ACV 


UF 


Trade Name or 
Designation 


Armo-Lok 


Armo-Lok 


Portable 
Power 


Cable 


Flamestop Heat 
and 
Moisture Resistant 


Flamestop Heat- 


Resistant 


Heat Resistant 


Rubber Lead 


PD-X Nonmetallic- 
Sheathed Cable 


Perma-Dure 
Nonmetallic- 


UF-NMC Sheathed Cable 


THW 


Tw 


Habirdure Thermo- 
plastic insulated 


Petro-Dure Thermo- 


plastic Insulated 
Nylon Jacketed 


Habirdure Machine 
Tool, Control, and 
Switchboard Wire 


Maximum 
Operating 
Temperature 


85 C (185 F) 


85 C (185 F) 
High Voltage 


75 C (167 F) 


Low Voltage 


85 C (185 F) 


High Voltage | 


75 C (167 F) 


90 C (194 F) 


75 C (167 F) 


60 C (140 F) 


60 C (140 F) 


75 C (167 F) 


60 C (140 F) 


60 C (140 F) 


60 C (140 F) 


90C(194F)incir 
80C(176F) inoil 


Dry Locations 


General Purpose: Consult manufac- 
turer for specific applications 


Mining Machines, Dredges, Shovels, 
and similar portable applications 


Pennsylvania Dept. of Mines Flame 
Resistance Approval P-114. U. S. 
Bureau of Mines Listing P-114-BM. 


Dry and Wet Locations 


Dry Locations 


Wet Locations and other Special 
Conditions 


For Wiring Houses, Rural Buildings, 
Small Stores, and Shops. 


UF: Underground Feeder and Branch 
Circuit Cable for Direct Burial. 


NMC: For Interior Wiring in Moist or 
Corrosive Locations. 


Dry and Wet Locations 


Dry and Wet Locations 


Fixture Wire 


Moist locations and where exposed 
to mineral oil, liquid gasoline and 
gasoline vapor. 


Machine Tool, Control and Switch- 
board Wiring 


ZODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Wires and Cables 


Type 


Wires and Cables Letter 


TW 





None 





SE 


SD 


USE 


VL 


or 
$0 


SJ 
$JO 





SP 


BUILDING WIRES AND) 
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Trade Name or 
Designation 


Habirdure (9T) 


Habirdure 
Appliance Wire 


Service Entrance 
Type SE — Style U 
Unarmored 


Service Drop 
Type SD 


Service Entrance 
Type USE 


Varnished Cloth 
Braided 


Varnished Cloth 
Lead 


Habirduct 
Habirprene 


Habirite 
Habirprene 


Hard Service Cord 


Junior Hard 
Service Cord 


All Rubber 
Parallel Cord 


Maximum 
Operating 
Temperature 


60 Cas TW 
90 C as Appli- 


ance Wiring 


105 C (221 F) 
IN AIR 

80 C (176 F) 
IN OIL 


75 C (167 F) 


60 C (140 F) 


75 C (167 F) 


85 C (185 F) 


85 C (185 F) 


75 C (167 F) 
Low Voltage 


85 C (185 F) 


High Voltage 


60 C (140 F) 


60 C (140 F) 


60 C (140 F) 


CABLES 








USE 


NEC Type TW Bldg. Wire—60°C 
Appliance Wiring—90°C in air or 
60°C in water or oil 


Appliance Wiring 


Service Entrance or Combination 
Service Drop & Service Entrance 


Service Drop 


Underground Service Entrance, 
Direct Burial. 


Dry locations only. Smaller than 
No. 6 by special permission. 


Wet or Dry locations. Smaller than 
No. 6 by special permission. 


General Purpose for Direct Burial, 
Aerial, Conduit and Underground 
Duct Installations. 


Pendant or portable extra hard usage 
in damp locations; SO for oil resistance 


Pendant or portable hard usage in 
damp locations; SJO for oil resistance 


For use in pendant or portable ap- 
plications in damp locations not sub- 
ject to hard usage 
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MAZE OF WIRES LIKE THIS IS ELIMINATED WITH NEAT, SIMPLIFIED COPE WIREWAY SYSTEMS 


vee 
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049909 
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SOUTHWEST SHOPPING CENTER —‘The architect’s 
problem was to eliminate utility poles and cables outside a beautiful, 
new shopping center,’ reports Henry Rowe, Sales Manager for Cummins 
Supply Company, authorized Cope electrical wholesalers in Fort Worth. 
‘With the close cooperation and technical assistance of Bernhard Engi- 
neering Sales Company, Cope representatives in Dallas, we were able 
to prove the advantages of Cope Aluminum Wireway for this unusual 
application.”’ The Wireway system, laid out in detail for installation by 
the local electric utility company, provides an attractive and completely 
abereronigiard cable supporting system that eliminates the maze of wiring 
and low voltage connections usually associated with an installation of 
this size and type. 


1o25R 





COPE PRODUCTS ARE SOLD ONLY THROUGH AUTHORIZED COPE ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 
WIREWAY LADDER CHANNEL The only completely integrated line of cable support- 
P \ : ing systems for every installation requirement... 
en SX y ay sold exclusively through authorized distributors... 
az : backed by a company that really protects and pro- 
motes your selling effort. Cope distributors are sold 

on Cope—and they’re se/ling Cope! 





SERVING THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY SINCE 1885 


division of ROME CABLE CORPORATION © COLLEGEVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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t 
INSULATED THROAT — BRASS 


Malleable Iron Liquid-Tite Connectors 


QUALITY feo 
MALLEABLE \& 
IRON “tomcuae 
FITTINGS 
ARE 
AVAILABLE! 


GEDNEY’S 


Complete Line is Precision-Made 
of Unbreakable Malleable Iron... 


° Unmatched for Toughness 
* /mpervious to Corrosion 






M.1. Offset Connectors 


and Offset Nipples GEDNEY FITTINGS FIT 





M.l. Insulated Bushings 











| GEDNEY 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC 


AMERICAS BLDG. + RADIO CITY - NEW YORK 20 
Foundry. Factory and Shipping Pout: Terryville, Conn 











M.1. Armored Cable 
& Non Metallic Connectors 


M.I. Conduit Bodies 





M.1. 3 Piece Conduit Couplings 
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inside a limit switch. The men do more than just listen. They take an active part in the sessions. 


Deep In thought. Frank Higbie (standing), Mgr. Distributor Sales, Oily Lecture. Here, Bill Hampton, Division Sales Engineer, 
explains a point about Safetybreakers to Thomas Keating, Jr., explains the function of a new Cutler-Hammer control developed 
(sitting left), City Electric Co., Binghampton, N.Y., and Dwight for oil wells. The range of subjects covered is wide, to give the men 
Hultman, Electric Fixture and Supply Co., Omaha, Nebraska. a broad understanding of Cutler-Hammer operations. 


a 








a—a 





What's new in better sales training? 


Why 60 distributor 
salesmen pass up about a weeks 
commission every year 


They come to Milwaukee to the 
Cutler-Hammer Distributor Sales 
Forum...where they learn to make 
more money. 

The sessions last three days. Three days 
of listening and learning and doing. 

It isn’t easy—a sales forum at the Cutler- 
Hammer home office. But, it’s fun and re- 
warding, if you think making money is fun, 
that is. You know it’s rewarding when your 
salesman knows more about motor con- 
trol, for instance, than his competitors. 

More than sixty distributors attended 
this year—owners, sales managers, salesmen. 

They listened to about 19 talks by Cutler- 
Hammer people—experts in their fields. 

They took apart magnetic starters. Found 
out what makes a limit switch click. Saw 
and studied the complete new line of 


WHAT’S NEW? ASK.. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutler-Hammer inc., Miiwaukee, Wisconsin « Division. Airborne instruments Laboratory * Subsidiary: Cutler- 
Hammer international C. A. « Associates: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.; Cutler+iammer Mexicana, S. A. 
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Cutler-Hammer’s Safetybreakers. In short, 
they learned—learned to make more money 
by knowing more about the products and 
applications of those products. 

If you have never attended one of these 

seminars, we know you'd enjoy it Make a 
note now to check into the coming session 
scheduled for next March. 
What's new in better service? Are 
you ready for the big growth of the sixties? 
We are—with new and better products to 
help make your selling easier—with new 
plants to make your deliveries faster. We've 
added new sales engineers to help you when 
you need help. Introduced new distribu- 
tion policies to make service better in every 
respect. Like to know more about what’s 
new at Cutler-Hammer? See your Cutler- 
Hammer representative soon. 


| 
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... a Simple, 
effective, low cost method of 
preventing electrical failure 
due to moist and corrosive 

atmospheres 


® 
Bue of physical or electrical characteristics of 


electrical and electronic equipment is often due to se FOR THE ELECTRI CAL INDUSTRY 


moisture and corrosion. Without effective mois- 
ture protection, deterioration sets in, leading to 
costly downtime, expensive repairs and high re- TYPICAL EQUIPMENT MAINTAINED BY CRC 2-26 
placement incidence. Switchgear Motors Blowers Rheostats 

Dual-action CRC 2-26 eliminates or greatly re- Circuit breakers Generators Signals Sub- assemblies 
‘ ° x Contactors Cables Controls Synchronizers 
duces these failures. It displaces moisture on Fuses Insulation Recorders Transmitters 
surfaces—gets into grain boundaries, cracks and Relays Coils Shielding Receivers 

. dl thi ti l li Solenoids Timers Counters ignition systems 
_sintaetane caves a nm, continuous ae oe ar Rectifiers Conduits Housings Microphones 
film that both stops and prevents corrosive action Transformers Fixtures Chassis Tubes 
on metals, plastics, rubber, plated and painted Instruments Panelboards Oscillators Welders 
surfaces. 

Dimensional characteristics, contact resistance 
and other electrical constants remain unchanged. 
CRC 2-26 does not become dry, brittle or hard. 
Because it is non-irritating, non-toxic and has a 
high flash point, CRC 2-26 is easily applied with- 
out special precautions. It is used to maintain 
equipment year after year that formerly burned out 
or needed extensive servicing every few months. 








Write for complete information to Corrosion 
Reaction Consultants, 116-S Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 6, Pa., or telephone WAlnut 5-0200. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE CHAS. J. WEBB SONS CO., INC 


A profitable repeat item for Electrical Wholesalers 





LOW COST PROGRAMS FOR 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 
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RANGE and < 
DRYER CORDS 


Featuring “‘Flush-Fit'’ Molded-on Plug 


NEW COMPACT DESIGN! Special Carol molded-on plug 
only one-half the size and weight of ordinary types... 
fits flush against receptacle. 


2 NEW FLAT CORD! Parallel conductors . . . more flex- 
* ible, easier to install than ordinary cords. Attractive, 
modern gray color. 


NEW ADJUSTABLE STRAIN RELIEF! Fastens cable securely 
to outlet box. 2-way locking design. 


NEW EXCLUSIVE PACKAGING! “See-Thru” vinyl bags re- 
place ordinary sleeve-packaging ...cleaner, easier to 
stock . . . make eye-catching merchandising display. 


Cords also available in sturdy, reshipper cartons. All 
specifications— part number, gauges, ratings, length—on 
both types of package. Gauges also stamped on termi- 
nals for clear identification after unpacking. 





Available in full range of sizes and ratings. 
Order now...and SEE the difference in sales! 








When you call 
for cable, 
call for.....- 








COMPANY 


bs orale 
tO a Company, Inc., Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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T&B DISTRIBUTORS 
GEARED FOR 
FOR FLAT ELECTRONIC SELLING 














CONDUCTOR CABLE 


POS-E-FLEX™ SYSTEM 


Inter-Connect ... Tap... Terminate flat multi-conductor 
cable in new or old equipment, with the T&B-Engineered 
Pos-E-Flex System. Designed for low-voltage, low-power 
commercial and house-wiring applications. One con- 





nector takes any conductor spacing in a given cable width 
—conductors always align perfectly. A complete line. 


N. J. MacDonald 


pre: Ath nad As specialists in the design and 

manufacture of electrical fittings, 
No special tooling needed. Adapters available for connect- we recognize the Distributor as 
ing flat conductor cable to conventional wiring or plugging specialist in his field — namely, 
into new equipment. Provides direct cable-to-cable contact. Sales ... Service ... and Local 
Inventory. 65 years of experience 
has convinced us that wholesaler 
distribution reduces the selling 
price of electrical supply material 
POS-E-KON™ SYSTEM to the user. Therefore, our policy 
of exclusive distribution through 
the electrical wholesaler is essen- 
tial to our planning for present 
and future expansion. 


patents pending 


Without any reduction in em- 
phasis on our familiar, well-estab- 
lished shelf goods, we are moving 
— with additional new lines of 
products into such fields as 

or terminate flat multi-conductor cable or flexible printed Original Equipment and Electron- 

circuitry with this completely dependable, easily installed ics; markets which have tremen- 

fitting. Designed to your requirements, the Pos-E-Kon Line dous potential. In these new mar- 

is as versatile and extensive as your needs. Many standard kets we will, as always, rely upon 
items to choose from. the Distributor as our selling force 

? XN to the end user; and we, in turn, 
~*~ will continue to offer our whole- 
~\ A hearted cooperation through the 
| \ WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION T&B Plan. 
A\ . TO T&B’s POS-E-KON DIVISION. 


THE THOMAS & BETTS CO. |= 3, >» ~~» 


INCORPORATED N. J. MacDonald 
President 


THE THOMAS & BETTS CO. 
SOLD COAST TO COAST EXCLUSIVELY BY YOUR LOCAL T&B DISTRIBUTOR INCORPORATED 





For military and other precision applications, basic con- 





nector is custom-adapted for any installation. Interconnect 





\\ 


4 


ELIZABETH. NEW JERSEY IN CANADA THOMAS & BETTS. LTD. MONTREAL 
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NOW-—al/ Frank Adam Load Centers have sequence 
bussing with main lugs at bottom which makes possible 
any combination of 2-pole circuits. 


NOW — all jugs are dual rated to allow the use of copper or 
aluminum wire in centers 100-amps. and higher. 


NOW-—the number of branches can be greatly increased 





simply by the use of Frank Adam Duplex breakers. 
Duplex and single breakers are entirely interchangeable. 


NOW-— both QP and Duplex breakers are Class NI Non- 
interchangeable per NEC. 


NOW-— all these improvements are ir, addition to the many 
other features that have already made Frank Adam Load 
Centers tops among quality equipment. Write for catalog. 


See our 
Catalog in 
SWEETS 


yd rf SINCE 1891 
AM ELECTRIC COMPANY 


S 66. MO 


nad centers + Quikheter 
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BULA 


EASIER TO DO... 
and costs less too! 


Cross 
Section 


INDENTER 
FITTINGS and TOOLS 


Here is the combination that is unbeatable when 
it comes to easier E.M.T. installation at less cost. New 
lightweight plier size indenters make setting up thin wall ata dlatia alal alinliahnadinie 
conduit a breeze. B-M fittings are neater too! No unsightly 
nuts or projecting set screws. 

A few more of the plus features of B-M fittings 
are Concrete tight—Vibration resistant — Extra 
heavy bright zinc plate, salt spray and acid 

drip tested for corrosion resistance 
Extra heavy positive bonding lock- 
nuts — Smooth rounded edges or 
bushed throat type connectors 
that prevent insulation 
damage All steel 
construction with 
extra heavy 
gauge wall 
thickness. 


BM-22B 
%," Connector 


BM-23B 


1” Connector 


BM-21B 
Yo" Connector 
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BM-42 
%,” Coupling 


BM-41 
Y2" Coupling 


BM-43 
” Coupling 
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BM-22 
%," Connector 


BM-23 
1” Connector 


BM-51 
V2" Offset Connector 


BM-21 


Y2" Connector 
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All B-M indenter type 
fittings far exceed the 
requirements of U. L. 
file card E 10863 and 
Federal Specifications 
W-F-406. 


METHOD 
if 
BM-No. 607 (0. 


Ya" indenter GALVA * ILLINOIS 


BM-No. 608 
%," indenter 





BM-No. 1000 
Handvise for 2”, 
%" and 1” E.M.T. 


BM-No. 600 
Changeable 
Jaw Indenter 


BM-No. 100 
Cutter for 2”, 
%," and 1” E. M.T. 
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ANOTHER ADVANCE FIRST! 





Again ADVANCE TRANSFORMER CO. brings the lighting industry another outstanding development in 
ballast design . . . an **AA”? sound-rated Two-lamp 40-watt Rapid Start Ballast. ADVANCE engineers 
developed this acoustically corrected ballast that absorbs the magnetic vibration of core and coil before 
it becomes sound. 


By controlling vibration, the noise level of the new ADVANCE sound-conditioned ballast is lower than 
any Two-lamp 40-watt Rapid Start Ballast available today. 


For silent fluorescent lighting in schools, libraries, hospitals and other critical areas where low noise 
levels are the primary consideration . . . demand ADVANCE **A’’ quiet-rated fluorescent lamp ballasts. 


“The Heart of the Lighting Industry,” UNI W 
igs, Ear @==" TRANSFORMER CO. 


2950 NO. WESTERN AVE. CHICAGO 18, ILL. U.S.A. 











Mfg. in Canada by: Advance Transformer Co., Ltd. 5780 Pare St., Montreal, Quebec. 
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triple 
safety at your 
fingertips! 


Only the Federal Pacific type A-plus switch gives you triple protection: 
the complete safety of visible blades, plus the high current capacity of a 
circuit breaker, plus the high interrupting capacity of fuses. And at the 
touch of the big Rotary Handle, fingertip operation opens and closes the 
A-plus switch instantly—with a quick-make, quick-break mechanism that 
is fast... teaseproof . . . safe. What's more, the A-plus switch is rated for 
load break, not just disconnecting duty! Feature for feature, there is no 
switch that compares with the A-plus safety switch. Federal Pacific heavy 
duty industrial switches are available in ratings 30 through 1200 amperes, 
250 and 600 volts, indoor and weatherproof enclosures. Write for Bulle- 
tin 1241, Dept. FP-5, Federal Pacific Electric Company, Newark 1, N. J. 
FEDERAC PACIZ(Gse st £erreic COMPAN Y 








growth through creative energy 








From nuclear power to electric energy... 


POWERIGHT 
PARANITE 


POWER CABLE 


The new Enrico Fermi Atomic Power Plant near Monroe, Michigan, will be operated 
by Power Reactor Development Company and The Detroit Edison Company for the ex- 
pressed purpose of demonstrating the practicability of the use of nuclear energy for the 
generation of electric power. Criticality is scheduled for December 1960. 

Paranite Wire and Cable was selected to supply 600 Volt network and 5000 Volt 


shielded cables for the nuclear section of this major new development. To us it’s evidence 
once again of the nationwide acceptance of Paranite’s 70-year record of dependability. 


From 600 volt network through 28,000 volt power cable, Paranite’s complete line is ready to 
serve you. If yours is a special application problem the Paranite engineering department 
invites your inquiry. 


Since 1890 
PARANITE WIRE & CABLE DIVISION 


ESSEX WIRE CORPORATION, Marion, Indiana 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS: Marion, Ind.; Jonesboro, Ind.; Tiffin, Ohio; Anaheim, Calif. 
Sales Offices and Redistribution Warehouses in all Principal Cities 
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A. Paranite HIGH VOLTAGE 
CABLES are manufactured ina 
complete range of sizes—1000 
through 28,000 volt single conduc- 
tor, 3000 and 5000 voit three conduc- 
tor. Adaptable for aerial, direct 
burial or underground duct installa- 
tion, wet or dry location. 


B. Paranite manufactures a com- 
plete line of 600 volt NETWORK 
CABLES in gauge sizes through 
2,000 MCM. Insulations available 
include 60°C, 75°C and 90°C types 
for use in either wet or dry locations. 


Paranite also makes 
a complete line of 
quality building wires. 
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EVERY 3-YVEAR-OLD KNOWS... 


what some transformer manufacturers have forgotten 


Before he could talk, Junior learned that resiliency absorbs shock—that a marble 
dropped on the floor makes more noise than one dropped on a pillow. Elementary? 
You’d be surprised how many transformer manufacturers forget this simple fact 
when they design a cabinet model. Or maybe you wouldn’t be surprised—maybe 
you’ve heard some of them roaring away. 
On every JEFFERSON dry type cabinet transformer the core and coil are com- 
pletely isolated from the cabinet—floating on a resilient cushion of rubber— 
minimizing vibration and sound. JEFFERSON gives you the quiet operation that 
is always desirable, and necessary in hospitals, libraries, offices and schools. 
They’re designed to last longer, too. JEFFERSON engineers have provided plenty : 
of wiring space by mounting core and coil above the base so that wiring is never a 
exposed to higher than ambient temperatures..JEFFERSON insistence on quality available in: 
is reflected by the fact that every cabinet must have three coats of paint— Single Phase— 
every bolt must be plated—a reassuring fact when your transformer must — ae 
perform under humid conditions. Three Phase— 
These are just a few examples of the expert engineering that has made 312.5KVA 


through 
JEFFERSON transformers the preferred line. 300KVA 


JeffersoOn ory vee TRANSFORMERS 


Jefferson Electric Company «+ Bellwood, Illinois 
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CHASE TAPES 


Call the friendly 
Counterman at your 
nearby Electrical Dis- 
tributor for prompt, 
dependable service on 
every Chase Tape 


order! 


PERRLERRRERES 





answer every roll call! 


Chase Neoprene Splicing Tape 
Chase Ozone-Resistant Splicing Tape 
Chase Semi-Conducting Splicing Tape 


Chase Friction Tape here! here! 
Chase Rubber Insulating Tape 


Chase Plastic Electrical Tape 


here! here! 


here! here! 


ORDER FROM 


David Role Co. 
14 Dietz Road 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


Berry-Rochi, Inc. 
29-28 41st Avenue 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Thomas P. Harris, Jr. 
6037 Bonneau Road 
Richmond 27, Va. 


John S. McWhorter, Inc. 
49 N. E. 22nd 
Miami 37, Florida 


Jack L. Grady Co. 
105 E. Gregory Bivd. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


A. W. Schmitz Co 

618 Case Bldg. 

82 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 4, New York 


M. J. Pelletier Co. 
1015 Third Street, N. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Myers-Aubrey Co. 
1624 So. Harvard 
Tulsa 16, Okla. 


H. C. Torrey Associates 
1429 No. First St. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Precision Insulation Co., Inc. 
2931 Holmes Road 
Houston 21, Texas 


Precision Insulation Co., Inc. 
502 Westchester 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Joseph F. Taraba Co. 
1016 First Ave. 
Seattle 4, Washington 


Magna Products, Inc 
11808 So. Bloomfield Ave 
Sante Fe Springs, Calif. 


Magna Products, Inc. 
680 7th Street 
Oakland, Calif. 


Joseph F. Taraba Co. 
1824 So. East 50th St. 
Portland 15, Oregon 


A. J. Noce & Assoc. Inc 
2 Old Clairton Road 
Pittsburgh 36, Pennsylvania 


Arnold J. Young 
15900 Hamilton Ave 
Highland Park 3, Michigan 


N. Hunt Moore & Associates 
3373 Poplar Ave 
Memphis, Tenn. 


CHASE & SONS, INC. OFFICES 


Earl L. Jolly 

Chase & Sons, Inc 
24 California St 
San Francisco, Calif 


Douglas E. Rood 

Chase & Sons, Inc 
6666 Gulf Freeway 
Houston 17, Texas 


CHASE & SONS INC. 


26 SPRUCE STREET, NORTH QUINCY, MASS. 


For Corrosion Control of buried pipe, conduit, or cable, specify Chase CORR-PREV Protective Tape Coatings, CORR-PREV Division 
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New! A completely versatile line of 


Cutler-Hammer oiltight pushbuttons 


Your customers get greater circuit flexibility than with any other 


brand... 


To meet today’s need for a broad range of 
versatile oiltight pushbuttons, Cutler- 
Hammer has introduced a new, more 
flexible line. 

They’re available in one hole or base 
mounting, six bright colors. More than 
thirty different circuit arrangements, plus 
hundreds of varieties of stations in stand- 
ard arrangements of up to 25 elements. 

And your customers can get up to 8 
circuits on one pushbutton. 

The flexible oil resistant diaphragm be- 
hind the button is designed to stay soft 
and pliable permanently. 

Cutler-Hammer pushbuttons take 40% 
less behind the panel space than the next 


WHAT’S NEW? ASK.. 


CUTLER: HAMMER 


Cutler- Hemmer tInc., Mi wan kee, Wisc n 
Hammer Internationa A.+ Associ iste 


ision: Airborne Instr amen 
Ce a. Cutler-Hammer, Ltd 


can make any kind of pushbutton station they want 


smallest unit, too... 
control in less space. . 
Get all the facts in Pub. LO-104. 
What's new at Cutler-Hammer? 
Have you checked lately into the new 
Cutler-Hammer? New, better products to 
give you the competitive edge. New sales 
engineers to give you more sales help. New 
stock modification program cuts time 
needed for special modifications on most 
items, from weeks to days. New ware- 
house replenishment program keeps stock 
right up to date . . . means better service 
all around. Better check further into how 
valuable Cutler-Hammer can become to 
you in the years ahead. 


means even more 


| 


t Letaratory « Subsi di 
nmmer Mex ana. S “A 
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NEW ILLUMINATED PUSHBUTTON. Newest addition to the versatile line. 





YOU CAN GET ALL THESE TYPES OF CONTROL UNITS 


| \@ 









LEVER MUSHROOM ROTO-PUSH STANDARD 
pal j ’ 
: ' 
i f vf , 4 
A ‘ * _ 
N | : SW 
7" . oo ~~ % et > 
TRANSFORMER LIGHT GUARDED PRESTEST LIGHT 





RESISTOR LIGHT 





ROYAL “POWR-KORD” 


Heavy Duty Extensions are a cinch to sell. They’re available in one 


quality (the very best) . . . two types (rubber and vinyl) . . . three 
colors (black, red, yellow) . . . four wire sizes (12, 14, 16, 18) ... and 
over five handy cord lengths (10 to 100 ft.). Satisfy every customer 
with the complete line of Royal “POWR-KORDS.” Want complete 


facts? See your Royal representative. 





4 


Z 
Z 


Z 3 
an associate of jt 


ROYAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


In Canada: 
Royal Electric Company (Quebec) Ltd., Pointe Claire, Quebec 
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first choice of industry... 
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America’s biggest and fastest 
growing localized 


lighting line 


Your customers don’t want just any lights. 
Most of them want Localites— preferred choice 
of industry for lighting machine tools, benches 
and assembly lines for over 25 years. 


Each Localite is designed to meet the needs of 
the specific application . . . in styles and 

sizes best suited for machine shops, assembly 
operations, offices, laboratories, schools, 
hospitals, hobby and home use. 


No other lights match Localite quality. They’re 
sturdy yet flexible . . . can be positioned where 
desired in seconds . . . stay put even under 
severe vibration. Easy to mount. . . cool to the 
touch . . . most models U/L approved. 


Localites are competitively priced to sell every 


market . . . cost no more than many ordinary lights. 


Make your choice industry’s choice . . . Localite. 


Write for Catalog L-9, Fostoria Corporation, 
Fostoria, Ohio. 
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NEW 
pPprume 
a4 5 OF —F-F-) 4B 

LIGHTS 


make installation a 


SNAP 


...make selling a 
SNAP for you! 


SNAP! Snap bar straps SNAP! Un-snap junc- SNAP! Snap junction SNAP! The aluminum 


into frame, then nail redi-set tabs tion box for wiring — plenty of 14” box and socket onto fixture frame reflector is snapped into position 
to joists. Unit can be snapped and 34” knockouts make all wiring no tools needed ready for use. Cardboard 
directly onto plasterboard for applications easy. Snap junction masking cover prevents damage to 
mounting in ceiling hole box shut. Wired out in the open interior of fixture during plaster- 
where you can get to it ing and painting. Then anodized 

aluminum frame (guaranteed not 

to rust) and glass snap into place. 


NEW Snap FIXTURE DISPLAY THREE MODELS 
The Snap Fixture has been a big seller . . . and this attrac- Jenna of aed 


tive new display will help identify you with Emerson 9” x 9” HOUSING 
Electric’s continuing promotion to your contractor-builder MODEL 1083 
customers. This eye-catching display of sturdy steel con- RECTANGULAR 100 W 
struction takes little space in your showroom... SELLS 7” % 10” HOUSING 
SNAP FIXTURES! Get yours right away! Contact your MODEL 1084 
Emerson Electric Builder Products representative today! Pk wl 


LOOK WHAT YOUR CUSTOMERS ARE 
SAYING ABOUT THE “SNAP LIGHT”! 
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We asked YOUR contractor customers 
“How do you like the new PRYNE SNAP Fixture?” 


he Lhe the 


WOW DO YOu Lu 
THE NEW PRYNE SNAP LIGHT rixTuRe? TWE WEW PRYWE snap 
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‘The snap fixture is great! 





Swartz CREEK, MICHIGAN: 
y to use it wherever possible 
“Yes, we like the. snap fixture—we 


have figured to use 74 units on a ¢ WOW DO You Lime 
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Sr. Lot 
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BROOMALL, PENNSYLVAN 
“Very good—-we will use > snap 
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» the snap fixture 
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STOCK UP ON NEW PRYNE SNAP FIXTURES NOW 
EMERSON ELECTRIC 

BUILDER PRODUCTS GROUP . 
EMERSON sr. couis. mo. PRYNE eomona. cat. KEYSER. Ww. VA. 
IMPERIAL catrose.eenn. RITTENHOUSE noneove raits.n.y. 


we e jobs. 











Write Dept.B740, Emerson Electric . 8100 Florissant . St.Louis 36, Mo. 
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New General Electric outlet 
protects contractors customers 


See how this new GE4108 De Luxe Grounding Outlet 
meets today’s new code requirements PLUS tomorrow's needs! 


1 MEETS NEW CODES FOR KITCHENS, laundries, 
dining rooms, offices and other areas where high-wattage 
120-volt appliances may be used. You get two 20-A branch 
circuits from a 3-wire, 120/240V service—or from two sepa- 
rate 20A, 120V circuits. Just remove one or both of the 
breakoff links on its sides. 


2 PLUS—FULL 20A RATING in the outlet itself—not 
yet required by codes. General Electric provides it so full 
use can be made of 20A circuits. 


3 PLUS—GROUNDING for appliances, more and more 
of which will require it. Takes 20A and 15A grounding 
Caps; polarized-parallel and parallel-pronged caps. 
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with look-ahead features” 
from electrical obsolescence 


General Electric quality features 
provide a topnotch installation 


i eee) 









EIGHT HOLES FOR BACK-WIRING take al! the Nos. TWO GREEN GROUNDING SCREWS make it more 
14, 12 or 10 Awg wires you need, “in” and “out” for convenient for you to carry through grounding wires 
through wiring—in tight, pressure-clamp connec —take straight ends or loops. When al! terminals are 
tions. You can “loop” wires under screws on the sides. used, this outlet will take 10 wires! 


Plan now to show this years-ahead GE4108 
Grounding Outlet wherever high-wattage 
outlets are indicated. It makes good sense. 
It gives you a wiring device you can point 
to with pride, to show your customers you 
have their best interests at heart. 

Ask your General Electric representative 
Z to show you the sales-building features of 
ae” the whole line of high-quality G-E devices 
STURDY CONSTRUCTION, with double-wipe con- 
tacts; “through” strap; captive mounting screws. 
No. GE4108; brown or ivory; 20A, 125V, U.L.—listed, pany, Wiring Device Department, Provi- 
meets Federal and REA specifications. dence 7, Rhode Island. 








— engineered to meet today’s codes plus 
tomorrow’s needs! General Electric Com- 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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Why Do Distributors 


lines who have fought and struggled through the 

years to establish those lines in their areas, but 
now they are making these top lines available to the 
little neighborhood chiseler who enters the field and the 
competitive market from time to time.” 

This is the pungent way a long-established distributor 
describes the generally free exchange of product lines 
among distributors, a practice that he feels can “ulti- 
mately lead the manufacturer into selling direct.” What's 
the cause? Customer demand for one-stop service. 

This distributor also asks: “why shouldn’t the estab- 
lished distributor restrict the sales of his premium lines 
to other distributors of equal standing? Is there a law 
against it? 

“Should a distributor who through the years has built 
his business on premium lines allow himself to be pushed 
around by smaller newcomers? In many instances, these 
newcomers cannot qualify for the premium lines under 
the manufacturer’s own standards. Yet they have access 
to these lines and are aided and abetted by the manu- 
facturer in many cases, while the premium line distrib- 
utor cuts his own throat for short-range expediency.” 
e Clearing the Air—lIn an attempt to clear the crackling 
pro and con atmosphere of courtesy interchange sales, 
ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING, armed with a dozen questions 
composed by an electrical distributor, mailed question- 
naires to 413 wholesalers in major metropolitan markets 
across the nation. In all, 118 distributors replied. They 
listed the names of 173 manufacturers whose lines they 
handle on a selective distribution basis (an unrealistic 
number possibly stimulated by EW which arbitrarily de- 
fined a selective distribution line as one “sold through 
less than 50% of the distributors in a trading area”). 

Since there seemed to be some confusion as to what 
was a selective distribution line. EW restricted the analy- 
sis of the returns to those that listed a leading motor 
control line (25), a leading fittings line (16) and a leading 
lighting fixture line (11). Some general conclusions drawn 
from these questionnaires are: 

e Over 50% of the wholesalers said they sell items 
from their selective distribution lines to all competing 
wholesalers. 

e Over 50% of the distributors said they thought of 
such courtesy interchange sales as profitable business, 
even though by making such sales they are not “strongly 
representing their selective manufacturers” and are pos- 
sibly “cutting their own throats ultimately.” 

e Over 50% of the distributors say that courtesy inter- 
change is making it easier for newcomers to become 
successful in the field. 

Why are things this way? Because the distributor is 
out to “please the customer” who wants one-stop serv- 
ice, and the manufacturer is indifferent about the free 
exchange of his products, say the answering distributors. 


_ HERE are electrical distributors with premium 
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Here's how distributors handling three 
leading brands with selective distribution 
answered EW's questions on courtesy in- 
terchange sales. Analyses are based on 
replies from distributors handling . . . 


1. A Leading Motor Control Line 


A LMOST one-half of 25 replying distributors featur- 

ing the motor control brand claimed they sold this 
selective line and others to all other competing distributors 
upon request. : 

Approximately one-third of the distributors answer- 
ing the survey on courtesy interchange sales said they sold 
this selective line and others only to distributors whose 
inventories and brands offered them a valuable reciprocal 
advantage. An estimated 16% of the wholesalers queried 
said they sold only to a restricted list of competitors who, 
in the main, distributed the same lines they did. 

In the minority were those distributors who claimed: 
(1) “We will not seli selective brands to competitors”; 
(2) “We sell a selective line only to other authorized 
distributors of the same motor control line”; (3) “We 
are gradually working it so we can discontinue the prac- 
tice of giving direct to competitors.” 

e Pricing Policy—Over one-half the distributors reply- 
ing (61%) to the survey claimed that on courtesy inter- 
change sales to other distributors their policy was con- 
tractor price less 5%; contractor price less 10% (two 
wholesalers claim this); and one distributor favored 
contractor price “plus one-half the published margin.” 

An estimated 17% of the distributors replying to this 
question claimed that their pricing policy was on the 
basis of distributor cost plus 10%. One distributor in this 
category said, “cost plus, but no delivery.” Another 
wholesaler in the same category remarked, “distributor- 
cost plus 10%, but also on a reciprocal basis.” 

Thirteen per cent of the wholesalers said that they based 
their pricing on contractor prices. Other policies were: 

e “Varies according to the lines and arrangements we 
have with certain distributors on lines we do not handle 
and that they make available to us.” 

e “Next best column price or standard package less 
5% when bought in special quantities.” 

e Petty or Profitable?—Thirteen out of 25 electrical 
wholesalers said that they thought it was a profitable 
business to handle orders from competitors for brands 
which they had on a selective distribution basis. Twelve 
distributors thought it would be “penny-wise, pound- 
foolish” to make it possible for their competitors to 
handle selective brand material on which they had fac- 
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tory purchase privileges but which their competitors did 
not. Out of these 12 answering distributors, 11 said they 
would discontinue such sales if their competitors did. 

What commercial problems would arise from such a 

discontinuance? The majority of wholesalers forecasting 
said that it would create hardships on customers who 
depend on the distributor for one-stop service. Several 
distributors claim that it would make some old-fashioned 
selling the order of the day and “distributors would 
become distributors—not brokers.” The minority of dis- 
tributors thought that they would lose orders, “but even 
if we did, it would be good for the industry.” 
e Representation—Out of 20 replying distributors (5 
did not answer this question), a big majority of 16 
claimed they knew that they were abandoning part of 
their function of “strongly representing their selective 
manufacturers when they willingly supply any and all 
brands of material.” They also said they realized they 
were “cutting their own throats ultimately” by encour- 
aging the possibility of manufacturers selling direct to 
consumers to obtain proper product sales effort. 

According to one distributor who went along with the 
above majority, it’s not as bad as it sounds. “Sure, the 
practice will lead to an eventual erosion in the industry. 
But this erosion is an extremely small one compared to 
the almost complete demoralization of our industry in 
the areas of pricing and credit extensions. 

“Why worry about a slow decay at a time when man- 

agement either cannot, or will not, cope with the prob- 
lems that threaten the very existence of our industry?” 
e Supplying Newcomers—Out of 23 replying distribu- 
tors, 16 said that the supplying of selective brands to 
newcomers in the field has made it possible and even 
easy for fledglings to become successful even with estab- 
lished distributors’ customers. Sixteen out of 24 distrib- 
utors said their salesmen are disturbed, or would 
be, when and if selective brands are sold to competitors. 
e Supplier Attitude—The majority of answering distrib- 
utors claimed that the attitude of selective line manufac- 
turers has been one of indifference towards the matter of 
courtesy interchange sales. Suppliers, say the majority of 
distributors, hold no objection to this practice. 

Only three distributors report a negative reaction from 
the manufacturers. Says one: “Very bad.” Says another: 
“He doesn’t like to see it.” 

Other distributors’ remarks suggest that a man- 
ufacturer’s attitude seems to depend on the prices at 
which the units are sold. The comments also indicate that 
some selective line suppliers encourage the practice of 
free exchanging to establish qualified electrical whole- 
salers. 

Still other distributors’ remarks advance the opinion 
that the manufacturer likes the added volume—it keeps 
the product popular; that the manufacturer wants the 
sales but not too many distributors involved, because 
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“they like to say they have selective distribution.” One 
distributor said that the manufacturer likes to deal with 
“solid” distributors but wants his product broadly availa- 
ble to the trade. 

e Supplying Policy—“What is your practice on supplying 
items which must be bought from competing distrib- 
utors?” Twelve wholesalers claimed that they sometimes 
substituted or declined; 6 distributors said they readily 
made buy-outs and tried to supply all customer needs; 4 
distributors claimed that they usually substituted or de- 
clined. Three other wholesalers said they did things in a 
different way: 

e “We encourage salesmen to sell their line because 
they are prone to sell product lines ir reverse ratio to 
the number of distributors in the area that have the 
line.” 

e “We substitute when possible, back-order if we 
have to, or pick-up from competing distributors as a 
last resort.” 

e “We make as few buy-outs as possible and usually 

it is at the request of a customer who does not care to 
trade with our competitor who carries the brand.” 
e Making Buy-outs—The general view of electrical 
wholesalers in regard to the practice of making buy-outs 
from other distributors to service customers is a nega- 
tive one. Says one wholesaler: 

“We avoid it. We will not accommodate a customer 
at a loss just tc get an order. I say if you can develop 
enthusiasm for your select line and know it inside-out, 
you can sell it. Buy-outs can be an expensive, low profit 
deal. The only time we will do it is when the regular 
customer is in hot water and demands the unit right 
away.” 

Another wholesaler had the following to say: “we 
actually prostitute ourselves trying to meet each whim 
of the customer. The recent craze for volume has led 
distributors to attempt and sell all potential customers 
within their grasp. Under these conditions I consider 
picking up foreign items from our competitors to be 
extremely expensive and unrewarding. We continue it 
now because we make few, if any, price concessions 
and can hope to hold our customers only by giving 
gilt-edged service. 

“If the price market ever stabilizes (which I doubt), 
then groups of contractors might develop a pattern of 
buying from only the houses they like best. Such a pat- 
tern might provide a credo to the philosophy of supply- 
ing a good customer with everything he needs, no matter 
what the difficulties of acquisition are.” 

e Will it Change?—There is an ever increasing number 
of manufacturers and a rising complexity of product 
lines. Does this mean a long range outlook of change in 
the relative seriousness of the buy-out problem? Out of 
23 distributors answering the question, 15 declared “no 
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‘Suppliers Don't Seem to Care’ 


substantial change.” Seven distributors said they thought 
it would become a greatly increasing problem, and one 
distributor thought that the problem would decrease 
in time, 
e Selling Price—Seventeen out of 22 replying distribu- 
tors claimed that they sold goods at regular resale prices 
that were specially bought-out to accommodate cus- 
tomers. The remaining five wholesalers said they added 
to price for buy-out expenses by the following means: 

1. Plus 10%. 

2. Sell at smaller quantity price and add for incoming 
freight, if any. 

3. Buy at best contractor price less 5%. Sell at quan- 
tity price or discount. 

4. Varies according to customers. 

5. A percentage markup decreasing with dollar value 
of sale. 

6. When margin is close and only with customer's 
knowledge. 

7. When we can. 


2. A Leading Lighting Fixture Line 


IX out of eleven distributors carrying the same major 

lighting fixture brand claimed they sold this selective 
line and others to all other competing distributors upon 
request. Five wholesalers claimed they sold only to dis- 
tributors whose inventories and brands offered a valua- 
ble reciprocal advantage. 
e Pricing Policy—There was a split vote on pricing 
policy among the distributors questioned. Five distribu- 
tors carrying the same major lighting line said that on 
sales to other distributors their policy was distributor 
cost plus 10%. Five wholesalers listed their prices as 
contractor prices less 5%, or contractor prices less 10% 
(two wholesalers claimed 10%). One distributor said that 
it varied according to arrangements he had with certain 
distributors on lines he did not handle but which were 
made available to him. 
e Good or Bad Business?—Over half of the distributors 
replying, who carry the major lighting line in question, 
said that they thought it was profitable business to han- 
dle orders from competitors. Twenty-seven per cent of 
the distributors (3 out of 11 answering) thought it would 
be “penny-wise, pound-foolish” to make it possible for 
their competitors to handle selective brand material on 
which they had factory purchase privileges but which 
their competitors did not. Out of the three answering 
wholesalers, two claimed they would discontinue such 
sales if their competitors did the same. 

The commercial problems which would be generated 
from such a discontinuance have been outlined by the 
wholesalers with the following quotes: 

e “It would in some cases work hardship on the cus- 
tomer. An example would be on a lighting fixture job 
where the customer wanted to buy a complete package 
from one source. On a small part of the package it is 
less trouble all the way around to pick up an item than 
to attempt to substitute.” 

e “No great problem would exist because most cus- 
tomers have more than one source of supply. It would 
aid in increasing salesmanship though.” 

e “None. When we do it the customer usually real- 
izes that it is purely an accommodation.” 
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e “It would limit one-call service, and ‘let us have 
your problem, we handle it’ type of service. At the 
present time, if a customer demands a brand because 
of preference only, we tell him who distributes it.” 

e “We would lose business.” 

e Representation—Over half the replying distributors 
claimed they knew they were abandoning part of their 
function of strongly representing their selective manufac- 
turers by partaking in courtesy interchange. They also 
admitted to “cutting their own throats ultimately” by 
encouraging the possibility of suppliers selling direct. 
Thirty-three per cent, or three out of nine of the dis- 
tributors answering, said they thought they were fulfill- 
ing their function of strong manufacturer representation 
through courtesy interchange practice. 

e Supplying Newcomers—Out of 11 replying distribu- 
tors carrying the same major lighting line, 9 said that 
the supplying of selective brands to newcomers has made 
it possible and even easy for recent entrants into the 
field to become successful with the established distri- 
butors’ customers. Close to half of the 11 replying dis- 
tributors said that their salesmen are not disturbed nor 
would they be disturbed when and if the wholesaler sold 
selective brands to competitors. 

e Supplier Attitude—The majority of answering distri- 
butors claimed that the attitude of selective brand man- 
ufacturers has been one of indifference, placidness or “no 
comment.” One distributor remarked that manufacturers 
don’t seem to care, “just so long as it isn’t shipped out 
of our local trading area.” 

Other distributors had the following to say: 

e “The supplier approves in most cases, since our 
competitors furnish the brand specified rather than trying 
to break the specification.” 

e “At present they recognize it as a necessity but 
request the selling distributor to make a profit and not 
to permit the buying distributor to disrupt the market 
with extremely low prices.” 

e “The supplier prefers that it not be done.” 

e Supplying Policy—Five of the replying 11 distributors 
carrying the same major lighting line said that they 
usually substituted or declined when it came to supply- 
ing items which must be bought from competing dis- 
tributors. Three out of the 11 answering wholesalers 
(27%) said they readily made such buy-outs and tried to 
answer all customer requests. Nineteen per cent (2 out 
of 11) claimed they sometimes substituted or declined, 
and 1 distributor said he attempted to substitute, but 
if he was unable he usually bought-out. 

e What About Buy-outs?—Five in favor, four against, 
one holds to a minimum. That’s how the line-up looks 
when gleaned from the remarks of electrical distributors 
answering the question: “what is your view on making 
buy-outs from other distributors to accommodate your 
customers?” 

The distributors who expressed their feelings against 
the practice said they preferred not to make buy-outs 
and try to avoid it whenever possible (though sometimes 
they have to), because it “is an extremely costly practice 
with a low gross profit. Sales of the products you handle 
should take the place of buy-outs.” 

On the other side of the fence, distributors said that 
buy-outs build better service for the custemer and also 
create good will. 

One distributor stated that he tried to keep buy-outs at 
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a minimum due to the cost of handling for such items. 
e What About Future?—‘“Because of the ever-increas- 
ing number of manufacturers and increasing complexity 
of product lines, do you see a long-range change in the 
relative seriousness of the buy-out problem?” Answers to 
this question were: Six distributors saw no substantial 
change; two saw buy-outs as a lessening problem and 
two said it would increase greatly. 
e Selling Price—Out of 11 replying distributors, 9 said 
they sold goods at regular resale prices and 2 claimed 
they added to price for buy-out expenses by: 

1. plus 10%, 

2. Sell at less quantity price and then add if there is 
any incoming freight. 


3. A Leading Fittings Line 


N INE out of 16 replying distributors carrying the same 
major fittings brand with selective distribution claimed 
they sold this selective line and others to all other com- 
peting distributors upon request, according to the survey 

Four of the wholesalers responding said they sold 
this selective line and others to distributors whose invento- 
ries and brands offered them a valuable reciprocal advan- 
tage. Two of the wholesalers questioned said they sold 
only to a restricted list of competitors who, in the main, 
distributed the same lines they did. One distributor said he 
sold his selective lines only to other authorized distri- 
butors of the same brands. 

e Pricing Policy—Thirty-seven pe. cent (or 6 out of 
16) of the answering wholesalers claimed that on cour- 
tesy interchange sales to other distributors their pricing 
policy was: “contractors prices less 5%”; “contractor 
price less 10%” (one distributor made claim to the lat- 
ter). Five (31%) of the surveyed wholesalers said “con- 
tractor prices only” and four claimed “distributor cost 
plus 10%” (one distributor in this latter category said 
his pricing policy is strictly on a reciprocal basis). 

e Is It Worth It?—Over half of the 16 distributors think 
that it represents profitable business to handle orders 
from competitors for brands which they have on a selec- 
tive distribution basis, while 7 distributors (44% ) thought 
it would be unwise to make it possible for their com- 
petitors to handle selective brand material on which fac- 
tory purchase privileges belonged—but which their com- 
petitor did not have. Of this 44%, six distributors said 
they would eliminate such sales if their competitors did 
likewise. 

The problems that would follow in the wake of such 
a discontinuance have been detailed by the distributors 
with the following quotes: 

e “Problems may develop on small pick-up orders 
that could be shipped complete.” 

e “It would be necessary for our salesmen to sell our 
lines—which should be done. This would make us 
stronger with our manufacturer-suppliers.” 

e “We would lose sales but this would be made up 
by the fact that our competitors would not have our 
items.” 

e “We still might have to supply some items to satisfy 
our customers but this would decline as the restriction 
became broadly known and our salesmen tried harder to 
sell the comparable lines we have.” 

e “If there were such a thing as a firm pricing policy, 
we would be able to take any commercial problems 
that might pop up. But in actual practice, sending cus- 
tomers to competitors would quickly teach them that 
they could buy elsewhere for from 5% to 15% ‘off the 
book.’ ” 

One distributor claimed that he would not discontinue 
the practice, even if his competitors did, because of the 
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reciprocal features involved in courtesy exchange. 

e Representation—Eleven out of sixteen distributors an- 
swering the survey said they knew they were playing 
down the part of their function of acting as a strong 
representative of their selective suppliers. They also ad- 
mitted to knowing they were “cutting their own throats 
ultimately” by encouraging the possibility of manufac- 
turers selling direct to customers to obtain the proper 
sales effect. 

On the other hand, the remaining five distributors 

(31%) said they thought they were fulfilling their func- 
tion of strongly representing the manufacturer. 
e Supply Newcomers?—Nine out of 16 wholesalers 
carrying the line in question said that the supply of selec- 
tive brands to newcomers has made it possible for new- 
comers in the field to become successful, even with the 
established distributor’s customers. 

It was 50-50 when seven distributors said “yes” and 
seven said “no” to the survey question: “are your salesmen 
disturbed or would they be when or if you sell selective 
distribution items to any competitors?” 

e Supplier Attitude—The following distributor quotes 
highlight what wholesalers say about manufacturer at- 
titudes toward courtesy interchange sales: 

e “We find that some of our manufacturers, who at 
one time would not allow it, are closing their eyes to the 
practice. Some suppliers openly admit that they know 
some distributors are bootlegging. I think we need 
stronger policies.” 

e “If it were a growing thing in our area, I think 
the manufacturers would object.” 

e “They want us to make a profit on all sales.” 

e “Manufacturers are only interested in making the 
sale.” 

e “A minority of manufacturers would rather see 
their distributors sell to each other and not to the trade.” 

e “They didn’t care for the practice, but now have 
stated it should be stopped.” 

e “They like the business.” 

e Buy-outs—A very slim majority of wholesalers tipped 
the scales in favor of buy-outs and trying to supply all 
customers’ wants. Close behind were those distributors 
who said (1) we usually substitute or decline; (2) we 
sometimes substitute or decline; (3) we use “other” 
means. 

The “other” means used by some distributors were 

e “We attempt to substitute but if it fails we buy out.” 

e “We make as few buy-outs as possible and usually 
at the request of a customer who does not care to trade 
with our competitor carrying the brand.” 

e “We try to sell our brand first. When it can’t be 
done, we buy from our competitor at his standard price 
In no case do we mark down such items.” 

e Policy on Buy-outs—Only one distributor came out 
and said that the practice of buy-outs is expensive and 
also a low profit arrangement. Most of the distributors 
questioned agreed that the idea of making buy-outs is 
either a factor in the “good service” that the distributor 
prides himself on giving, or they are forced to do it 
because of the area in which they are located. 

e An Increasing Problem?—Out of 16 replying whole- 
salers, 10 said they saw no substantial change in the 
buy-out situation, 4 said they thought it would become a 
greatly increasing problem because of increasing prod- 
uct complexity and 2 said that it would decrease 

e Selling Prices—An overwhelming majority of 15-to-1 
in favor of regular resale prices was given when distri- 
butors were asked what was their selling price on goods 
they specially buy-out to accommodate. 

Only one distributor indicated that he added to the 
price to compensate for buy-out expense if a customer 
does not want to do business with another distributor 
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COUNTER stock room is divided into two equal parts, as sible for maintaining stock in his section, and for keeping 


shown by dotted line. Each of the two countermen is respon- 


Counter Credo: More 
Service, Less Time 


The counter operation is a profitable business at Mid- 
Island Electrical Sales Corp., where customers can de- 
pend on maximum service in the least amount of time 


By Robert S. Bush 


TTITUDE and service are two 
A key words at Mid-Island Elec- 
trical Sales Corp. in obtaining 
counter sales that now amount to 
40% of the total volume of business. 
In placing an emphasis on counter 
sales, the Mineola, N.Y., distributor 
personnel believe that this phase is 
one of the most important to the 
firm. 

“If a contractor or his electrician 
takes time to make a purchase at our 
counter, we feel we should be abso- 
lutly sure he is satisfied he made the 
purchase from us,” Ed Boudreau, sales 
division manager, says. “Basically, we 
have built up our counter operation 
because we have been able to give 
the customer the largest amount of 
service in the least amount of time.” 
e No Waiting—Two full-time count- 
ermen and one shipping clerk are al- 
ways available to assist the customer. 
During any time when these three are 
unable to handle a volume of cus- 
tomers quickly, Boudreau and other 
office personnel assist at the counter. 

Boudreau points out the well-known 
fact that the counter is no place to 
waste time with the customer. 
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“His time is valuable,” the sales 
division manager adds. “The electri- 
cian is interested in getting his ma- 
terials fast, and the electrical con- 
tractor is interested in getting him to 
the job site so that less time and 
money will have to be spent.” 

e A Forecast—Through the use of 
new products displayed at the counter, 
Mid-Island personnel are able to ascer- 
tain the sales outlook for these items. 

Believing that one of the best ways 
to push new lines is to display them, 
Boudreau shows a new product each 
week. Countermen are instructed to 
bring ihese products to the attention 
of all customers by pointing out fea- 
tures and applications. 

“Our own men not only learn about 
the products themselves,” Boudreau 
says, “but we are able to see fairly 
well just how these new products are 
going to be in demand by customers 
in the future. With this information, 
we can even plan tO a small extent 
how we will sell these items.” 

e Counter Procedure — At Mid- 
Island, countermen are encouraged 
and qualified to handle complete sales. 
Boudreau does not believe that a cus- 





the aisles neat in promoting faster service 


tomer should be “passed around to 
several employees of the company to 
obtain answers to questions.” He 
makes sure that his counter personnel 
are able to answer all questions im- 
mediately. This, he says, saves time 
for everyone, and gives a customer 
the feeling he can always find fast 
assistance at Mid-Island. 

Countermen obtain much of this 
knowledge from manufacturers’ 
schools; some comes from manufac- 
turers’ representatives and agents. 

“A great part of this knowledge 

our countermen have comes frum their 
experience, however,” the sales man- 
ager states. “They have the correct 
attitude that they help make the busi- 
ness—that they are not just working 
for the operation. And most important, 
they realize that there will be a future 
opportunity for them to move up in 
the company.” 
e More Knowledge—Mid-Island has 
a policy of maintaining a stock of 
special or unusual items for customers 
who might need these products. Each 
counterman maintains a daily list of 
unusual products he has been asked 
for. These items are listed by Bou- 
dreau in a master book. 

At the end of each day, he and his 
countermen go over this list and de- 
cide whether or not to order the prod- 
uct and keep a back-up stock for the 
customer making the request. The 
official takes into consideration the 
frequency with which the customer 
might need the particular item. 

Even though Boudreau may decide 
not to stock an unusual item, counter- 
men will order it for the customer 
even when no profit is involved. 

e Counter Buying—In a sense, the 
countermen at Mid-Island also are 
buyers. Management feels that since 
these men are the closest to the 
counter operation, they are in a better 
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NORMAL functions of countermen are 
to keep constant check on all items in 
back-up stock and in warehouse 


position to know what is needed for 
back-up stock. 

Much of the time, manufacturers’ 
men go directly to the counter per- 
sonnel for orders. Because the counter- 
men check their inventory frequently, 
they normally know exactly what and 
how much to order. 

After the order has been placed, 
the counterman goes to the office and 
obtains a purchase order slip. 

“Much is left up to the counterman 
not only because he knows better what 


we need, but because it gives him a 
big assist in knowing what is in stock 
and what is on order,” Boudreau says. 
“In addition, it gives him a much bet- 
ter knowledge of the individual items, 


and 
products 
turers.” 

Copies of all purchase orders are 
filed at the counter. This gives the 
counterman an immediate answer to 
a customer who wants to know when 
a specific product will be available. 

Eventually, Boudreau would like to 
send his countermen outside on fol- 
lowup calls. 

“Many prospects come in to the 
counter to ask a counterman about a 
specific product. We feel,” the man- 
ager continues, “that if a potential cus- 
tomer takes the time to ask us about 
a product, he is interested. 

“This, of course, should be followed 
up. Since the prospect made an 
initial contact with the counterman, 
this employee should receive the bene- 
fit of the sale, if there is one. We are 
thinking along these lines now, and 
eventually would like to give it a try.” 
e Fast Service—For better ware- 
house procedures, the stock room is 
divided into two equal parts. Each 
of the two countermen is responsible 
for one of these sections in keeping 
it neat and in stocking items in cor- 


also a_ broader 
handled by 


knowledge of 
the manufac- 
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SALES Division Manager Ed Boudreau 
checks lists of unusual or special items 
ordered by customers. 


DURING RUSH PERIODS, Boudreau (center) assists customers at counter 


MASTER catalog is available to cus- 
tomers at counter. While waiting, 
tomers use it extensively 


cus- 


As part 


of the service, countermen constantly show new products to their customers, and 


explain various applications for products 


rect sections of this stock area. 

All stock is arranged according to 
products so that all similar items will 
be in the same area. 

“This is another simplicity of our 
operation to get the customer in and 
out fast with the best possible serv- 
ice,’ Boudreau says. “By being re- 
sponsible for specific areas, each 
counterman knows exactly where all 
products are located, and can pro- 
vide the customer with the fastest 
possible service in filling an order.” 
e Other Services—In an attempt to 
provide better relations with the cus- 
tomer, countermen often make spe- 
cial deliveries to customers if the 
need arises. They believe they can 
stress better company service this 
way than by putting the order on a 
regular delivery truck. 

When this is the case, Mid-Island 
pays for the gas used to make the 
special delivery. 

In addition to this, the firm’s 
countermen often will go to a job 
site to give advice to the electrical 
contractor. This occurs when a cus- 
tomer calls to tell the counterman 
that a product he purchased does not 
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function in a proper manner. 

Normally, Boudreau says that the 
counterman is able to show the con- 
tractor how to use the product cor- 
rectly in the particular application 
If he is unable to do this, he will 
give the customer another of the 
items 

A big asset to the counter customer 
is an encyclopedia of manufacturers’ 
catalogs available at the counter for 
customer use. This includes catalogs 
of lines that may not even be handled 
by the distributor 

Often, while the customer is wait- 
ing for his order to be filled, he 
checks this catalog for products he 
might need or wants to know more 
about 
e A Big Factor—Almost 100% of 
all counter items for contractors are 
sold over the counter at Mid-Island. 

“This is why we are set up to give 
every possible service to these cus- 
tomers,” Boudreau says. “They are 
important to us. Much involved is a 
personal approach. But whatever our 
methods, we want to be certain our 
customers will keep returning to us 
for their purchases.” 





An Agent Answers 
Some Tough Questions 
And Builds .. . 


The Case for the 
Ethically Operate 
Warehouse 


An Interview with B. N. Yanow by Herb Cavanaugh 


Q. Why do you operate a local warehouse? 
A. I operate a local warehouse because many of my 


competitors operate them. I didn’t have any idea of 
running a warehouse when I started out because I 
didn’t know what types of lines were available at the 
time. I was influenced in opening a warehouse simply 
because a line became available in 1950 which had 
the policy of being sold through a re-distribution 
center. This manufacturer had to do this because his 
competitors were doing the same thing. This is how 
I became a stocking manufacturers’ agent. 

What types of customers do you sell and supply from 
your warehouse stocks? 

We sell only the legitimate wholesalers who are mem- 
bers of NAED or on any other list of verified electri- 
cal wholesalers that is available to us. I feel that we 
are very careful to determine who functions as a 
wholesaler and who does not. I know nothing about 
the rest of the country, but in the New England 
states, anyone who has been in the business long 


enough knows who is and who is not an electrical 
wholesaler. 

On one of my first calls as a manufacturers’ agent, 
I visited one of the prominent wholesalers in New 
England. I had never met him before, and today he 
is one of my very good friends. When I called on 
him, he said, “So you are going to be a manufac- 
turers’ agent.” I said, “That's right, sir.” He said, 
“Well, let me give you one bit of advice and I'll never 
advise you again. You are starting in a new field of 
endeavor. You’re going to be able to go out and sell 
any contractor you want, any hardware store you 
want, anybody that will buy from you, and most like- 
ly you'll make a living. Or you can walk the straight 
and narrow and stick to the policies of selling whole- 
salers only, and you’re going to make money. Either 
way you will make out. But remember, don’t try to 
mix the two, because you are going to get yourself in 
a mess of trouble—oil and water just don’t mix.” 

Why do I sell to legitimate wholesalers? Because 
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Why EW Conducted This Interview 


In several issues this year (April, p.8,86; May, 

p.61; June, p.8; Aug., p.10), ELECTRICAL WHOLE- 
SALING has reported on and analyzed several aspects 
of the growth in warehousing facilities maintained 
by electrical manufacturers’ agents. In some of the 
same issues and a subsequent one, EW’s words were 
challenged by two agents (June, p.6; July, p.48) and 
commented on by several others (Aug., p.6; Sept., 
p.6). 
Now, EW presents another article on the subject 
of such local warehouses. It is a tape-recorded inter- 
view with a well-known New England agent, Ben 
Yanow, president of B. N. Yanow and Co., Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Yanow had informed us that our attitude to- 
ward agent-operated warehouses, as expressed in the 


first articles, “lacked compassion,” and that it was 
unfair to be critical of only one phase of a problem 
when there were so many that should be considered. 
We agreed his point was well-taken and suggested to 
him that, “out of fairness,” we should publish his 
viewpoint. 

To bring out his viewpoint, we put a number of 
questions to him, some of which must be termed 
“loaded.” But, in our judgment, they should be 
asked since they reflect the fears of many distributors 
on “local warehouses.” : 





tough questions very well, indeed. His answers, 
spoken with frankness and sincerity, should contrib- 
ute toward building a case for the ethically operated 
agent’s warehouse. 


And, in our judgment, Mr. Yanow handled these 
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I feel that it is the right way to do business. I realize 
that I could use the word ethical or moral, but some- 
how it’s just the proper way to do business. It is the 
method of operation that over the long haul will 
bring back the greatest return. 


Q. Have you established a policy for sales from your 


. 


Q. 


warehouse? If so, what is that policy? 

Evolution occurs not only in life, but in business. At 
any given time in a profession or business, you will 
find someone at the top, or someone that is up and 
coming. The important thing is what an individual 
firm does when it reaches a certain plateau. I have 
already told you that we sell legitimate wholesalers 
only. We have reached the point where in some of 
our lines we have begun to establish a more limited 
type of distribution, because these lines have reached 
a point where they should not be available to every 
wholesaler. Recently we have started two lines on 
limited distribution. Six or seven years ago, it is some- 
thing I wouldn’t have dared to do because one of 
them was all but non-existent in the field and the 
other wasn’t as acceptable as it is now. Soon these 
lines will have a definite form of limited distribution. 

There are some lines that lend themselves to limit- 
ed distribution. There are others that do not. Our 
policy is to work toward limited distribution on those 
lines that fall into that category. We propose to sell 
other lines not suited to limited distribution to all 
qualified electrical wholesalers. 

One must remember that our factories guide us in 
policy making. After all, agent or direct representa- 
tive, the salesman must carry out his principal's poli- 
cies. We choose to represent only the people whose 
policies parallel our own. 

Do your customers feel that your warehouse stocks 
are an advantage to them? 


A. The simple answer is that if the customers didn’t 


teel that warehouse stocks were an advantage, they 
wouldn’t be customers. I can think of one instance 
where I was present at a meeting, and one of our 








B. N. Yanow is president of B. N. Yanow and Company, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. He broke into the electrical in- 
dustry in 1934 with a wholesaler, starting out in the 
office, then switching to the counter and finally outside 
salesman. In 1948 he became a manufacturers’ agent and 
in 1950 he opened a local warehouse. Yanow has a 
Bachelor of Business Administration from Boston 


University. 
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customers, one of the large distributors (a very good 
customer of ours now) was influenced by derogatory 
remarks of a speaker with regard to local warehouses. 
After the meeting, the distributor expressed his feel- 
ings to me in that direction. 

Shortly after that, his firm called us late in the aft- 
ernoon for a rather large order of a certain type of 
material, and they had to have it by the next ‘morn- 
ing. He got the material the next morning. We just 
told him that we were very glad to be of service and 
that perhaps now he had learned how essential it was 
for the material to be overnight from him rather than 
several days away, because in this manner he was 
able to service his customer better. Subsequently, the 
distributor told me he altered his opinion of local 
stocks that were properly administered. 

Way back in 1924—and probably before that— 
such warehouse stocks were in existence in New Eng- 
land. Therefore, many of the customers in New Eng- 
land have already had an awareness, whether it was 
my stock or someone else’s, (and let’s face it, in 1924 
I was only 9 years old) of the service being given by 
the local re-distribution center. It was not a matter 
of my convincing them what the advantages are. This 
they already knew. 

Why do distributors feel it is an advantage? When 
I worked for a wholesaler, we used to carry a very 
large inventory, despite the fact that we were only 
within a mile or two of most local warehouses. 
This was necessary on the wholesaler’s part because 
one must remember that the proximity of a ware- 
house has no relation whatsoever to and can have no 
influence over the fact that a distributor must main- 
tain adequate stocks if he is to properly serve his 
customer. 

No matter where a wholesaler is located, his mini- 
mum orders must be in stocking quantities. He cer- 
tainly doesn’t buy, for example, 25 100-amp fuses at 
a time only to run back three hours later. This is just 
too costly, not only for the wholesaler but also for 
the stocking agent as well. If we as agents had to live 
on broken packages for our livelihood, we would soon 
go under. We must maintain a policy, not for ethical 
reasons alone, but because it is just good business. 

When this interview is concluded, I would like you 
to make two calls on distributors. One is located half 
a mile away from our warehouse and the other about 
two miles away from the warehouse. I want you to 
see for yourself the investment these wholesalers have 
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Where Is That Distributor’s Self-Control? 


in inventory when still within the shadow of the local 
warehouse. [Ed. note: the two distributors were 
Loman Electric. Supply Co., Inc., and Liberty Elec- 
tric Supply—both strongly in favor of the back-up 
power of the agent's warehouse and both with large 
inventory investments.]| 

The advantage that distributors see in the manu- 
facturers’ agent’s local warehouse is this: the distribu- 
tor does not have to wait a long time to have his 
order processed so he can maintain the adequate 
back-up stock that is so important in giving normal 
quick service that the distributor’s customer wants. 
The local warehouse and the manufacturer’s man 
who runs it are the back-up factor that is necessary 
to the electrical distributor. The local warehouse does 
not represent emergency service; in fact, there are 
few times when the emergency feature even enters 
the picture. 

In the study he did for ELECTRICAL WHOLESAL- 
ING, Dr. Edwin H. Lewis wrote, “The pressure for 
markets has thrust the manufacturers’ representative 
into a more dominant position in some lines—espe- 
cially wiring devices and fixtures sold to contractors, 
In many areas, the representative is performing func- 
tions historically performed by distributors.” Would 
you care to comment on that? 

This is an ambiguous question, but I will try to an- 
swer it. I assume he means these lines are being sold 
direct to contractors. I do not believe that what he 
said in his quotation exists in New England. I knov 
of no devices or fixtures being sold to contractors on 
a direct basis. I feel that all lines that are carried 
in New England, which I have knowledge of, are fun- 
neled through the wholesaler. 

You can find good and bad in any field of endeavor 
you turn to, I don’t care where you go. I am certain 
that the percentage among electrical manufacturers’ 
representatives is no different than in any other field, 
profession or category that we have in the country. 
A number of wholesalers have commented that the 
operation of warehouses by agents or manufacturers 
represents usurpation of the wholesaler’s warehous- 
ing function. Would you care to comment on that? 
I don’t see where these comments are necessarily in 
order because I pointed out earlier in one of the pre- 
ceding questions that even wholesalers who are very 
close to warehouses still have to keep a full line of 
material because no customer is going to wait until 
the wholesaler runs down to some warehouse to pick 
up 10 coils of flex or 40 bundles of EMT or 20 100- 
amp fuses. The wholesaler’s function is no different 
in my opinion where the warehouse is close by or 
whether a factory is close by. What I have in mind 
is a large manufacturer of electrical material in one 
of the New England cities. If you were to conduct a 
survey of the wholesalers in that particular city you 
will find their lead line to be that of the manufacturer 
in their city. If you went down the line within an 
hour-and-a-half driving distance, there is another 
manufacturer of the same material, in fact two of 
them. And, if you were to conduct a survey there, 
you will find that all these wholesalers carry the two 
local lines of material. 

I have found that any wholesalers who have spoken 


against local warehouses use them just as much as any- 
body else, and, in fact, they are the ones who abuse 
the use of a warehouse more than the general run of 
distributors. 

In view of this matter, the distributors who have a 
bad feeling against local warehouses usually don’t buy 
the lines that are stocked as such. So, naturally, when 
they need something from the local warehouse, it’s 
usually an odd ball. 

But where is their self-control? Where is their self- 
control at a time when their customer needs an odd 
ball and they would like to service this customer? 
Where is their control when they could tell the cus- 
tomer: “I’m sorry but I am out of stock.” Instead of 
doing that, they then put the burden of responsibility 
on the agent, by ordering from him. 

Now if all distributors disbelieving in local stock 
were to exercise this degree of control, they should 
say: “Well, I'm sorry we don’t have this item,” and 
just pass up the order. But they put the responsibility 
on the agent and make him squirm. I have told many 
accounts we could not service their unusual needs 
unless they became a stocking distributor. The account 
that doesn’t stock cannot get the material from us. 
So this matter of evolution comes back into the picture 
at this point. We have reached the plateau where we 
can attempt to do this and are doing it. 

One should also remember that when agents are 
being accused for the type of people they sell, the 
billing is done by the manufacturer. Even if an 
agent were weak enough to sell direct, the manufac- 
turer could stop it immediately. So when an agent 
sends in an order—assuming that he were to sell a 
contractor in New England—the billing is done by 
the manufacturer and it puts the manufacturer in 
the position where he can say, “Say, listen fellows, this 
is a contractor. I refuse to ship this order.” 

The responsibility lies not only with the agents but 

with the manufacturers they represent. If there is di- 
rect selling going on, the manufacturers in question 
could clean it up in a heck of a hurry. 
Another charge leveled against manufacturers’ or 
agents’ warehouses is that, by duplicating wholesaler’s 
warehouse stocks, they tend to increase costs through 
the establishment of excessive field stocks. Would you 
care to comment on that? 


I don’t think I am completely qualified to answer this 
question. This falls basically into the field of econom- 
ics. I do think, however, if stocks were not maintain- 
ed in the field, they would have to be maintained at 
the factory. So I doubt that a serious degree of dupli- 
cation actually occurs. Believe it or not, manufac- 
turers have money problems, too! 

If it is a truism that you are paid only for those 
economic functions you perform, does it follow that 
distributors’ margins will deteriorate when they have 
surrendered part of their function to manufacturers 
or their agents? 

I do not agree with the conclusion that margins will 
deteriorate. I cannot see where the manufacturer or 
agent has taken over any of the distributor’s func- 
tions. The distributor is the one through whom the 
flow of material has to go, in order to deliver at the 
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“] do not agree that margins will deteriorate.” 


lowest possible cost to the ultimate consumer, wheth- 
er he be industrial or contractor. A manufacturer 
may do his best at advertising in the national publica- 
tions or local ones, or have salesmen go to industrials 
or contractors to further the acceptance of his own 
particular product. And this, of course, has been 
going on for years. Creating a demand. This is noth- 
ing new. Nothing different about it. But I see no pos- 
sible reason or chance of reality that the distributor’s 
function will be replaced in any of the lines that we 
represent. 

Missionary work with the distributor is not confined 
to our field alone and, besides, show me the distribu- 
tor who doesn’t welcome this service. Now, do you 
call this a surrender of the wholesaler’s functions? 

I can think of a certain item which is not stocked 
locally by either a manufacturer or an agent where 
the prices unfortunately are at a cut-throat level. The 
price the wholesaler gets for this commodity is cer- 
tainly not being influenced by local stocking because 
local stocking just doesn’t exist on this item. The mar- 
gin of profit that wholesalers get is something which 
I am sure is of concern to them, but this is basically 
their own problem. 

Q. It is a fact that agents who operate warehouses have 
a higher overhead to cover than those who don’t. Is 
there the possibility when demand becomes slack that 
warehousing agents, in order to protect their invest- 
ment, will be forced to sell direct? 

A. It seems to me that somewhere in some history books, 
men went to jail back in the 1700's or 1600's for 
stealing a loaf of bread to feed their families. How 
can I prophesy what any individual will do under dire 
circumstances? 


“How can I prophesy what an individual will do?” 























I have been tempted to stray from the straight and 
narrow, but I have never succumbed to it. This 
is a matter of moral and ethical belief. And it has 
nothing to do with any particular phase of business. 
This applies to all people in all walks of life under all 
circumstances—agents, wholesalers, editors, contrac- 
tors, publishers, etc. To be sure, as in all businesses, 
there have been periods of stress where there was 
more money going out than coming in. I have oper- 
ated at a loss at various times during my business life, 
as I’m sure many other individuals or firms have. But 
it has been my belief that we have a particular func- 
tion to perform that is very rigid and that we must 
operate within that realm in order to keep on doing 
business. 

It is a fact that we have gone through periods where 
we kept on losing money. In the past, we have faced 
industry striking. 1958 was not a good year. There 
were several months where my operation was in the 
red and yet at no time was I tempted to do anything 
other than what I’ve been doing since I started out. 
In a letter published in our August issue, an agent 
wrote, “The malpractices among agents of cutting 
wire, of breaking cartons, of selling lines promiscu- 
ously have also helped to create a stigma on agent’s 
warehouses.” Would you care to comment on that? 
We cut no wire. We have only one line in which we 
could possibly cut wire. In so far as breaking cartons 
is concerned, a question arises here as to the type of 
commodity involved, and there again I can only 
speak for my own lines. I can think of a few items 
where the manufacturer has made his standard pack- 
age far in excess of the normal requirements for a 
distributor. I have talked to the manufacturer in- 
volved and he had some changes made. However, I 
will in very few instances break a standard package 
when I firmly believe that this particular item should 
have been packed in lesser quantities. I have no feel- 
ing of guilt about it because I know were these items 
ordered from my manufacturer’s competitors having 
standard packages of a lesser amount, it would merely 
be a situation where the standard package is smaller 

One thing that we should all remember is this: it's 
difficult for an agent when a large customer puts pres- 
sure on him. A large customer will buy standard 
packages of practically all our items and then order 
some odd balls. If he is told, “I'm sorry these have 
to be ordered in standard packages,” he says, “Pack 
one to a package. You give me the one or let's for- 
get about doing business.” The pressure is put on us 
What would a wholesaler do under the same circum- 
stances? What does he do for his customers under the 
same circumstances? 

A hypothetical question: In the event that all manu- 
facturers suddenly decided to set up their own local 
warehouses in marketing centers across the country, 
what effect do you think that would have on the 
wholesale distributor and the agent? 

No changes insofar as wholesalers are concerned 
To answer your question, I would say that the whole- 
saler would still have to keep the same inventory that 
he had been accustomed to keeping for servicing his 
customers. The manufacturers’ agents would proba- 
bly have to go out and get jobs selling for distributors 
as distributor salesmen—and they would do a damn 
good job! 

One final question: You stated the case for the ethical 
agent who operates a warehouse. Would you say your 
philosophy and convictions are generally shared by 
other agents who operate warehouses? 


Yes 
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LI FTING WEIGHT “s an example of doing WORK. 





y) Work done in lf ting 50 /bs 2 FF I's 


50 x 2 = 100 #7-/bs. 


/* this work 1s done in 5 seconds rhe 
POWER snvolved is 
Z ge > 20 #-/bs per second. 





work. 











ENERGY Js “He ability fo do work. 


7Ais Jamp bu/b 1s rated 
100 warts. /4s power 
consumption 1s 100 watts. 
/f ++ operares for 20 PIs, 
the energy expended 1s 
100 x 20 = 2000 watt- hours 
or 2 kilowatt-hours. 


100 WATTS 


EXAMPLES: 
4 What /s the resistance of a 60- 
watt /20-volt Jamp bulb ? 


VOLTS? 120x120 14400 
OHMS. s = 
WATTS co GO 








= 240 OHMS 


2. What curren? Hows through this 
/arnp ? 
WATTS co 


AMPS ss = ’ 
MPS vaacts 120 2 0.5 AMP 


JZ. A s000- watt coffee-maker oper- 
ares for 3 hours each ay. How 
much energy 1s expended per week ? 


KWHRS KW x HOURS 
1ttwre 3 RT 
2! KWHRS 








Power ss described as the rate of dong 


Thus 1+ would fake more power to litt the 
|r ox weigh? in 2 seconds: 


= 50 Fr-lbs per S&C. 


POWER AND ENERGY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


WATTS = VOLTS K AMPS 


WATTS = AMPS? x OHMS 
VOLTS? 
OHMS 











WATTS = 


| HORSEPOWER = 550 FT-LB/SEC. 
| HORSEPOWER = 746 WATTS 

| HORSEPOWER = 0.746 KW 

| KILOWATT = 1.34 HORSEPOWER 











4 An electric water heater s 
rated 3 kw, 240 volts. what 
power does it reguiré oper- 
ating it /20 volts ? 


OHMS © WatTS 3000 





Operating at /20 volts, the re- 
sistance 1s sti// 19.2 ohms: 


2 
iti en ; 120 x 120 750 warts 
oums {9.2 





Thus, only /4 the rated pw- 
er 1s reguired 7O operate 
the heater at /2 rated 
vo/tage. 
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Power and Work 


By J. F. McPartiand 
and W. J. Novak 


tion of electrical circuits have, so 

far, been described in terms of volt- 
age, resistance and current. These ele- 
ments of electricity are, of course, im- 
portant and essential to effective use of 
electrical systems. They are, however, 
strictly speaking, only incidental to 
the primary purpose of any electrical 
circuit. The function of an electric cir- 
cuit is to provide power to do work. 

Electrical systems, whether a simple 
battery operating a bell or a vast 
multi - voltage - level industrial lay- 
out feeding numerous power and light 
loads, exist only to do work—to ring 
a bell; to make lamps give off light; 
to make motors rotate with enough 
power to drive conveyors, pumps, 
fans, hoists and other mechanical 
loads; to make heating elements give 
off heat. The accomplishment of these 
tasks does involve extensive consider- 
ation of voltage, resistance and cur- 
rent; but the ultimate considerations 
are always of power and work. A clear 
understanding of the words “power”, 
“work” and “energy” and their re- 
lationship to each other and to voltage 
resistance and current is essential to 
effective application of circuits. 

Work is said to be done when a 
force acts through a distance. Force 
is understood to be a push or pull 
which changes the condition of motion 
or changes the shape of a body and is 
measured in standard units called 
pounds. It takes force to move a body 
that is at rest, to change the velocity 
of a moving body, to stop or change 
the direction of a moving body, or to 
deform—stretch or compress—a body. 
Lifting a 200 pound weight 10 feet 
is work rated at 2,000 foot-pounds. 
Or if an object were pushed along the 
floor with an average force of 20 
pounds for a distance of 100 feet, 
2,000 foot-pounds of work would be 
done. 

It is important to note that time is 
not a consideration in evaluating work. 
In the two cases cited in the previous 
paragraph, the lifting of the 200 
pound weight through 10 feet might 
have been done in, say, 5 seconds, 


(ion ot ctetsa ct and applica- 


whereas the pushing of the object by 
a 20 pound force over 100 feet might 
have taken a full minute. The work 
is the same in both cases, 2,000 foot- 
pounds. However, in the first case, the 
the work is being done faster. And the 
time-rate of doing work—how fast or 
how slow a given amount of work is 
done—is defined as “power”. 
Power is a measure of the rate at 
which work is done. A 220-pound man 
running up a 20-foot high flight of 
stairs in 10 seconds applies a lot more 
power than another man of the same 
weight who does the same amount of 
work in going up the same stairs in 
50 seconds. Mechanical power is mea- 
sured in units called “horsepower”. 
One horsepower is equal to a work 
rate of 550 foot pounds per second. 
In the case of the two men running 
upstairs the first man did 220x20 or 
4,400 foot-pounds of work in 10 sec- 
onds, which is 440 foot-pounds per 
second or 44/55 horsepower. The sec- 
ond man did the same 4,400 foot- 
pounds of work in 50 seconds, which 
is 88 foot-pounds per second or 88/- 
550 horsepower. The difference in 
power applied accounts for the time 
difference in doing the same work. 
Energy is the ability to do work and is 
measured in the same units as work, 
foot-pounds. Energy is stored in a body 
and is expended when that body does 
work. In our previous discussion of 
work, the force applied to do work 
has to come from a source of energy. 
A source of energy is required, say, to 
lift a weight to a certain height. The 
lifting is an expenditure of energy 
which is work. And as a result of the 





CORRECTION 





Due to a last-minute typographical 
error, a line was dropped from last 
month’s installment of The Sales- 
man’s Technical Notes (p.85). In the 
center column, lines 13 to 7 from 
the bottom should have read: “Note 
that the current is 24 amps up to 
the parallel group, becomes 12 amp 
through each resistance and then be- 
comes a single current of 24 amps 
where it emerges from the two paral- 
lel resistances to return to the voltage 
source.” 
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lifting, the body lifted has been given 
potential energy equal to the work 
done. It can be seen that work con- 
sists in taking energy from one body 
and giving it to another body. Energy 
itself cannot be destroyed. It exists in 
various forms—heat, light, mechanic- 
al, electrical, chemical—and can be 
converted from one form to another. 
But the term “energy” should be dif- 
ferentiated from the term “work” 
which is the expenditure of energy. 

Translating the foregoing physical 
concepts to conditions encountered in 
electrical circuits, we get the following: 
Watt and kilowatt are the two terms 
commonly used to designate electrical 
power. A watt is a measure of the 
time-rate at which electrical energy is 
expended, a measure of the rate of 
electrical work. A kilowatt is simply 
1,000 watts. When speaking of “elec- 
trical power” then, we refer to the 
watts or kilowatts of the load or cir- 
cuit. A 1,000-watt lamp uses electrical 
energy 10 times as fast as a 100-watt 
lamp. A 20-kw generator has more 
power than a 10-kw generator, i.e., it 
provides a higher ability to do work 
over any period of time. 

Although electrical lighting and 
heating devices are commonly rated 
in watts and circuits, systems and 
electrical energy sources are also 
rated in watts, electric motors are 
correlated to the mechanical loads 
they drive and are rated in output 
horsepower. One horsepower is equiv- 
alent to 746 watts or approximately 
% of a kilowatt. 

On a purely electrical basis, 1 watt 
is the rate of energy expenditure when 
a steady current of one ampere flows 
under a pressure of one volt. In elec- 
trical de circuits this is expressed as a 
basic power equation: 

P Ex! 

where, P == power in watts 

E Voltage across load 

I == Current through load 


For example, if there is a current 
flow of 0.833 amps through a lamp 
when 120 volts is impressed across it, 
the electrical power of the lamp is- 


P 0.833 x 120 = 100 watts. 


Next Month: Load Calculations 
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More Profits 
For Partners 
In Business’ 


In Las Vegas—the land of the dollar ex- 
change—NAED Western Region mem- 
bers met to exchange profitable ideas 
on their roles in industry partnership. 


By Howard J. Emerson 


distributors and their manufacturer friends were up 

to their ears in “profits.” It was the 52nd annual 
convention of the Western Region of NAED where this 
group took a short daily respite from the gaming attrac- 
tions of Las Vegas, Nev., to follow a program cued to 
the theme of “Partners in Business.” And for each of the 
13 speakers, the need and desire for more profits from 
the partnership of manufacturer, distributor and customer 
was recognized and extolled. 

Each of these speakers during the three morning busi- 
ness sessions explained and explored different ways in 
which the recognition of the partnership instead of a 
policy of self-determination could help to bring the indus- 
try out of the morass of profitless prosperity into which 
it seems to have fallen. The individual ideas are pre- 
sented here in digest form by the ELECTRICAL WHOLE- 
SALING editors who attended the convention. 

The convention was opened by K. P. Rehwaldt, 
GESCO-Los Angeles, and vice president of NAED’s 
Western Region. He keynoted the meeting with the intro- 
duction of the theme, stating that the manufacturers, 
distributors and customers in the electrical industry are 
“partners in the business of serving human wants.” 

The program committee, headed by Clarence Kluttz, 
California Wholesale Electric Co., Los Angeles, included 
the three men who served as chairmen of the day for the 
business sessions: George B. Smith, The Coast Wholesale 
Electric Co., Burbank, Calif.; Earl E. Morton, WESCO- 
San Francisco; and John P. Lawton, Graybar, Seattle, 
Wash. Arrangement for facilities was handled by J. J. 
Pavell, Pavell Electric Supply Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 
NAED Western Region Manager W. M. Jewell coordi- 
nated the convention preparations and activities. 


F as: THREE DAYS at least, 665 electric supplies 


MANUFACTURER'S DAY 


What Manufacturers Expect 
From Distributor Partners... 


Robert J. Sloan, president, 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 
FOR a profitable working arrangement as partners in 
supplying electrical goods to customers, manufacturers 
and distributors must recognize what is expected of each 
partner, pointed out Robert J. Sloan, president, Crouse- 
Hinds Co. He told the western region NAED members 
that this is “what the manufacturer expects”: 
e The distributor must realize that he is a member of 
the same industry as the manufacturer—the electrical— 
therefore he must give political support in opposing 
legislation that is unfair to the electrical industry. 
e He must join in forcing the use of law in the settle- 
ment of labor disputes. 
e The distributor must be vocal in favor of profits for 
all members of the industry. 
e He should be ready to help the manufacturer in ob- 
taining marketing information by: 

1. Reporting to manufacturers on changing needs of 
the customers; 

2. Becoming the eyes and ears of the manufacturer in 
the market place; 

3. Reporting on potential growth in the market area 
he serves; 

4. Helping in planning production by providing the 
manufacturer with estimates of future needs, particularly 
shelf goods. 
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5. By knowing his cost of doing business, thereby 
knowing the costs by lines and enabling the placement of 
orders less frequently but better geared in size to the 
distributor’s long range needs. 


Realism Can Help Partners 
In Wire & Cable Industry ... 


David E. Allen, exec. v. p. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 


A PROFITABLE future in the manufacturer-distributor 
partnership in the wire and cable industry, based on a 
restoring of confidence and loyalty, can be achieved 
through a better understanding of the present and future 
conditions in the industry, indicated David E. Allen, 
executive vice president, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 

He pointed out that “ .. . our selling prices of late 
are completely demoralized and totally unrealistic and 
have no bearing on costs . . . these conditions, or even 
worse, may prevail in the wire and cable industry for an 
indefinite period...” 

In the face of those conditions, said Mr. Allen, his 
company is reviewing every factor of cost. Included is 
the cost of distribution, with these items getting scrutiny: 
1. Investment in finished goods inventory; 2. Investment 
in consigned stocks inventory; 3. Investment in each dis- 
tributor’s warehouse; 4. Total inventory investments in 
each trading area; 5. Turnover of items in consigned 
stocks; 6. Elimination of obsolete stocks; 7. Cost of 
training distributor salesmen; 8. Cost of promotional 
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VERBAL contribution to the concept of partnership in the 
electrical industry is made here by NAED president, J. A 
Meier, speaking on “Partnerships Must Be Workable 


programs with distributors; 9. Allocation of salesmen’s 
time and expense with each distributor. 

With that study, Mr. Allen pointed out that his com- 
pany will strengthen its relations with approxi- 
mately 75%” of its present distributors, creating “a 
close partnership arrangement between manufacturer 
and distributor” that can produce “more effective results 
and more profit for both.” In this partnership the dis- 
tributor deserves: 1. An adequate stock of items he can 
turn over at a satisfactory rate; 2. An allocation of the 
manufacturers’ salesmen’s time for calls on important 
accounts; 3, Field engineering service for important cus- 
tomers and on certain large construction projects; 4. 
Product training for distributor salesmen; 5. Sales pro- 
motional data, catalogs, technical data and pricing infor- 
mation on a full line of products; 6. Quality products 
which are acceptable to the trade; 7. Sales support to 
develop new markets with new products; 8. Benefit of 
the manufacturer’s market research service; 9. Support 
of their principal suppliers in meeting legitimate compe- 
tition. 


The Customer is a 
Not-So-Silent Partner... 


Donald D. Scarff, gen. mgr., 
Large Lamp Dept., 
General Electric Co. 


MANUFACTURERS and distributors can’t ignore the 
ultimate consumer, the “not-so-silent partner” required 
for a profitable three-way partnership, according to 
D. D. Scarff, gen. mgr., large lamp dept., General 
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Western-garbed mannequins at Ieft serve to dramatize the 
theme of the three-day convention which attracted 665 
electrical distributors and manufacturer-guests 


Electric Co. This customer cannot be taken for granted 
because there is competition from other industries seek- 
ing a larger share of the money that industry and business 
have available for long range modernization 

To compete, both lamp makers and sellers need 
realization of what influences purchases by the third 
partner, said Scarff. Through a research agency, G-I 
asked 56 major distributors key questions of which 
Scarff reported on these two 
e Q. “When choosing a lamp brand, which one of 
these is the most decisive factor to your biggest com 
mercial and industrial account?” 

A. 31% of the answers listed distributor service as 
the most important factor. 19% listed price of lamps 
18% listed reputation and quality 
e Q. “When choosing a lamp brand, what is the sec 
ond most important factor to your biggest commercial 
and industrial account?” 

A. 23% of the answers listed distributor service 
tied with reputation and quality. 16% decided on avail 
ability of products—only 9% listed price 

Mr. Scarff stated that those answers indicated that 
the not-so-silent partner has decided what he wants in 
this partnership, and if the industry cannot supply those 
wants, it will lose that customer’s support and business 

In satisfying the customer’s stated wants, the inter 
relationship of the distributor and the manufacturer is 
clear, Scarff stated. “ If a user likes a distributor's 
service, it means that he personally likes the distributor's 
salesman who contacts him. It means that he likes 
the distributor's operating policies and practices, his 
delivery service, his availability to give service on short 
notice, his financing arrangements, etc. All of these 
factors are influenced to some degree by the manufac 
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turer who stands behind the distributor . . .” 

With that and other knowledge of the customer's 
demands, the manufacturer and distributor can appeal 
to the user’s interests to build better and bigger busi- 
ness in the future. Mr. Scarff suggested an “Operation 
SELL”, presented as: 

Sound business planning; 

Explaining the value of profits; 

Leading in quality and product service; 

Leading in creative manufacturing and selling. 


Partners Need Firm Policies .. . 


Leonard P. Shelley, vice president 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. 


THE PARTNERSHIP indicated by NAED’s convention 
theme is not a partnership of expediency, even though 
many actions by both partners would so indicate, stated 
Leonard P. Shelley, vice president, Federal Pacific 
Electric Co. “One of these actions is unilateral deci- 
sions of policy affecting both partners. Sometimes the 
effect on one is a short-term good and lasting detri- 
ment to the other. These decisions of expediency must 
be combated by both manufacturer and distributor if 


we are to have any order in our pattern of distribution.” 

Shelley referred to “ . . . a practice that is becoming 
more prevalent today, of manufacturers securing busi- 
ness directly from either a contractor or ultimate con- 
sumer, and then finding a distributor who will take 
that particular order at some predetermined low profit 
level . . . if there is any profit at all. To attempt to 
assess the responsibility for this practice would be fruit- 
less . . . but it must be stopped. To condone it en- 
courages it—to encourage it is disastrous! 

“There are many matters in the field of joint de- 
cision on which distributors have failed to take firm 
positions,” Shelley continued. “In many instances, man- 
ufacturers are willing to establish a policy for the com- 
mon good, but because there are not enough people in 
your business who have firm ideas on such matters, the 
manufacturer does the very best he knows how, often 
to the detriment of the distributor. Matters concerning 
terms of sales, weights of prepaid shipments, returns 
and allowances, stocking distributor vs. a non-stocking 
distributor, drop shipments, shipments to other trading 
areas, are all matters on which each distributor should 
have firm convictions. What’s more, these firm convic- 
tions should be compared with other distributors to get 
their viewpoints.” 


DISTRIBUTORS’ DAY 


Partnerships Must Be Workable... 


J. A. Meier, president 
National Association of Electrical Distributors 


“WITHOUT a workable partnership, we may as well 
have none at all,” cautioned NAED’s president, J. A. 
Meier, in the opening talk of the session devoted to the 
distributor’s place in the 3-way partnership. 

To be workable, however, “ . a sound partnership 
arrangement within our own industry requires . . . facts, 
vision, and most of all GUTS,” Meier emphasized. 
“Armed with the right amount of each, at the right 
time they are needed, any businessman worth his salt 
can reach the goals he sets for his company.” 

In referring to the need for facts, Mr. Meier had 
this in part to say: “As partners in business, distributors 
and manufacturers must learn to communicate with 
each other more than in the past—either on an indi- 
vidual company-to-company basis or collectively as at 
this convention. 

“The day may yet come . . . when manufacturers 
and distributors will become true partners within the 
law .. . when negotiation between the two will cease to 
be a sparring match... 

“ , . . Without proper communications we stand the 
risk of ignorance. Ignorance breeds contempt, arrogance 
and disloyalty—not the very best attributes for a suc- 
cessful partnership. 

“If we learn to live with each other’s problems, we 
are the better for it. If we understand why a policy 
is changed, why a procedure is modified—and we can 
sympathize with the reasoning behind it long before it 
goes into effect—-we are thus in a better position to 
live with it and abide by the rules.” 

Those facts are of little value, Meier continued, un- 
less the distributor has the vision to apply the things 
he has learned. He spoke of vision as “the kind that 





takes into account long range attitudes—where our 
business will be 10 or 20 years from now.” And he 
stated, the facts and the vision must be implemented by 
the intestinal fortitude that gives the distributor “the 
determination and the courage to follow through on a 
course of action he knows is right for his business. 

“ . . . We are at a point of decision—the break- 
through point. We shall either continue with some of our 
see-saw business policies and slowly decline . . . or we 
shall slowly assume that important place in the nation’s 
commerce . . . we will need all the facts, all the vision 
and the guts at our command—and all the help possible 
from our partners in business . . . to help us make the 
right choice.” 


Profits Are Moral... 

Bolan H. Boatner, president 

Westinghouse Electric Supply Co. 

PROFITS are one of the most important objectives of 
the 3-way partnership of electrical manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and customer, stated Bolan H. Boatner, presi- 


dent, WESCO, but “ we hear complaints from 
every segment of the electrical industry of the increasing 
difficulty of operating at a reasonable profit. In every 
case, the blame is placed on competition and—ever in- 
creasingly—on the insidious role by those who pre- 
sumably profess to be our partners in business.” 

Mr. Boatner offered this comment: “ . . . I believe 
that the degree of morality that we will attach to the 
concept of profit during the Sixties will determine the 
degree of prosperity we will achieve in that period.” 
Then he offered the convention this suggestion: “...A 
simple but very effective four-point profit program that 
each and every company in this industry can adopt and 
conduct as its own. This plan encompasses: 

“1. A definite plan of action for raising the profit 
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level of the company only after top management 
has investigated the areas of the business that require 
immediate attention . . 

‘2. A clear understanding among all employees 
that such a plan is underway and will require their full 


support... also . . . it is advisable that suppliers be- 
come acquainted with the profit objectives .. . 

“3. During the operation of this profit plan . . . be 
ever mindful that this is not a static industry . . . take 


into account the problems of change that will affect 
the program .. . 

“4. Be absolutely sure that the program is managed 
with a firm hand . . . if top management loses interest 
and delegates the administration to others, the program 
will soon become an inconsequential company tool.” 


NAED Serves as Collective Partner... 


Henry E. Jones, president 
Valley Electric Co. 


DISTRIBUTORS are industry partners not only as in- 
dividuals, they are partners as a group through NAED, 
according to Henry E. Jones, president, Valley Electric 
Co., Sacramento, Calif. As a new member of NAED 
this year, Jones was on the rostrum to detail the reasons 
for his joining the association and to discuss what it 
meant to a man with 15 years experience as a suc- 
cessful electric supplies distributor. He explained that he 
signed up with NAED in the spring of 1960 for three 
major reasons: 

e “I think this new partnership of my company 
with NAED will help improve our knowledge, efficiency 
and alertness—and thus help us improve our profit 
position . . . anyone in the electrical wholesale distribu- 
tion business today must have all the resources and 
inventiveness at his command to help him run his 
company soundly those of us occupied with the 
problems of management must take every opportunity 
we can to meet with and compare our ideas and ex- 
periences with others in the same business... . 

e “Another reason for joining NAED was to add 
the voice of our company in any way possible to the 
affairs of the industry to have our ‘say’ in the 
development of attitudes that would go toward building 
a better industry in which we could work and prosper,” 
Jones continued. He felt that problems must be solved 
as they appear, and that through association member- 
ship he has power to solve those problems greater 
than he would have as an individual firm. In addition, 
“By pooling our knowledge, talents and resources, a 
larger selling market is developed which ultimately will 
create more sales for our firm. Added to this is the 
fact that a single firm lacks the widespread impact of 
its opinions in its dealings with suppliers and customers 
that many member firms of an association have.” 

e Finally, said Jones, “ . I feel that I owe to the 
industry in which I have earned a living something of 
what knowledge I have gained from this business ex- 
perience I want to give back to the industry a 
little of what I took out of it...” 


Test Your Partnership 


Arthur W. Hooper, executive director 
National Association of Electrical Distributors 


TO AVOID winding up with a number of stumbling 
blocks in the way of smooth, coordinated partnership 
arrangement, each partner must analyze what kind of 
partner he is and what he is demanding of the relation- 
ship, advised Arthur W. Hooper, executive director, 
NAED, in his talk on Distributor’s Day. 
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[his electrical industry . must learn to face 
the facts about our partnerships and our industry,” 
Hooper stated. 

“Every partner in this business seems to have his 
particular solution—it fits his problem, but, unfortu- 
nately, will not fit the related problem of someone else 
in the electrical trade channels. 

“We've got too many square solutions at one level 
that cannot fit the round hole at another just ex- 
amine some of the solutions proposed at the manufactur- 
ing level that are diametrically opposed to the economic 
and practical considerations that must govern the op- 
eration of a wholesale business,” he pointed out. 

“On the other hand,” he continued, “too many dis- 
tributors propose solutions that are economically un- 
sound for themselves as well as for the manufacturers 

[he distributor and manufacturer and contractor 
must be partners—(but)— equal partners 


Of Partners and Practices... 


Stanley M. Johns, vice president 
The Electric Corp. of Calif. 


TOUCHY aspects of the electrical manufacturer- 
electrical distributor relationship were set forth on 
Distributor’s Day by Stanley M. Johns, vice president, 
The Electric Corp. of California. 

Said Johns: “Partnerships . . . should have one thing 
in common—that is, the partners should always be inter- 
ested enough in the mutual venture to watch out con- 
stantly for developing trouble and then to set about 
mutually to correct or eliminate the trouble spots. . . 

. The distributing industry . has problems. . 
some of which have been forced upon us . . . by some 
of our so-called partners. Some problems we have 
brought upon ourselves. Then there are other problems 
which exist just because of poor communications. . . 
The Southern California-Arizona area of NAED decided 
to try to do something about communicating concerning 
the problems that we do know exist. . . . We asked our 
members to tell us what were the most pressing 
problems. . . .” 

Johns then enumerated some of these problems. He 
listed (not in any order of choice or importance): credit 
policies and practices; selling practices of suppliers; wage 
and salary administration; delivery practices; returned 
material policies; material-handling problems. 

In explaining how the problems were tackled, Johns 
went on: “We decided to hold area meetings to concen- 
trate on one problem at a time. We also decided that a 
general discussion participated in by a broad range of 
members would be much more productive. .. . “Our first 
meeting was held on the subject, ‘Selling practices of 
our suppliers.” We divided our total attendance into 
three equal-sized groups, each having a_ discussion 
moderator.” 

First step, said Johns, was to define the parts of the 
problem and then to discuss possible solutions. In defin- 
ing the problem, facts were asked for—not hearsay, 
inferences, opinions, assumptions or premature conclu- 
sions. The moderator saw to adherence to this rule, 
while the recorder wrote down facts only. Discussion 
was spirited as the subject was tackled in these two 
parts: (1) What are our suppliers doing with our cus- 
tomers that we would like to have done differently? (2) 
What are our suppliers doing with distributors that we 
would like to have done differently? 

Before presenting the points developed during the 
discussion, Johns stated: “. . . | want to make it perfectly 
clear that we, as distributors, recognize your legal right 
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to run your business as you see fit. But as your customers design and is not a distributor function except to 

—your partners in business—we also have a right to our be the front man with the customer. 

own opinions on how good a job you are doing. Our (b) The manufacturer must retain the responsibility 

purpose today is to give you the benefit of these opinions. to get its products approved as equal or have a 
“First, regarding our customers (not necessarily listed specific understanding with the distributor as to 

in order of importance): areas of responsibilities between them. 





1. (a) Do you have a definite sales policy? 


(b) Have you made that policy known to your dis- 
tributor customers? 

(c) If you profess to have a distributor policy, is it 
made known to, and lived up to, by your own 
employees and representatives? 

(d) Do you sometimes vary the policy for “conveni- 
ence’s sake” and then hide behind your manufac- 
facturing representative and blame him if your 
customers raise questions? 

(e) Select whatever policy you think is best for your 
business—just be honest with your partners and 
let them know where you stand and where they 
stand with you. 

Price discussions with our customers. 

(a) Do you usurp the distributor’s right to set his 
own prices by allowing your salesmen to quote 
directly to customers and thereby (to) predeter- 
mine the distributor’s margin? 

(b) If your policy was to sell direct, would you always 
sell (i.e., extend credit) to those to whom you 
quote? 

Releasing customer orders (placed by distributors) 

and accepting change orders direct from customer 

without insisting all such changes come through the 
distributor—whom you expect to hold responsible 
for credit and collections. 

(a) Do your order-desk men realize the awkward 
position in which they place themselves and the 
distributor by ignoring the company from whom 
they have received the order? 

Unrealistic delivery promises and dates for approval 

drawings. 

(a) If you quote a date to get the order when your 
shop knows it cannot be met, you have cheated 
your distributor and our customer. It costs us 
money to expedite and in many cases it Costs us 
the good will of our customer who may have been 
a good, steady user of other items but only an 
occasional buyer of your product. 

Supplier salesmen should never discuss with our cus- 

tomers the relative merits or demerits of various 

distributors—above all, do not refer them to par- 

ticular distributors “who will handle the product at a 

lower markup.” 

(a) Supplier salesmen should limit their comments re 
distributors to showing or reading the list of dis- 
tributors from whom their product is available. 

(b) If you feel you must favor some distributors over 
others, why not get rid of those distributors whom 
you do not wish to favor? 

Suppliers should not encourage customers to call 

them directly. They should encourage customers to 

call the distributor of their choice. 

(a) If you want to take on the full sales function, 
then you don’t need distributors. 

(b) If you are going to use distributors, then do all 
you can to encourage them to take on the full 
sales function. 

Suppliers’ salesmen should never discuss costs, mark- 

ups, etc., with our customers. 

Suppliers should have a definite policy regarding sub- 

mission of alternates to specifications. 

(a) This is in the field of engineering and product 


In regard to problems affecting our suppliers’ work with 
distributors, we identified the following problems: 


1. Non-selective distributors. 

(a) Many suppliers do not seem to have a policy as 
to appointing distributors. 

(b) If they have distributors in a given area and con- 
template changes, they should discuss their plans 
freely and fully with all their distributors. 

. Carrying local stocks and making small deliveries. 

(a) If you have a local warehouse, do you use it as a 
true back-up stock or as a device to break down 
the need for the distributors’ principal function— 
warehousing? 

Spend more time training and assisting distributor 

salesmen to understand how to sell your products and 

less time assuming the distributor sales function (as 
discussed above). 

Refine your procedures on partial shipments and bill- 

ings of large jobs—or where lump-sum prices are 

quoted. 

(a) Incomplete shipments and billings are responsible 
for much lost time and often lost money. 

Establish a realistic price policy. 

(a) Distributors resent “crack pot” type of price policy 
changes. Sometimes, it seems, on a month-to- 
month basis. 

Terms of sale including payment time, cash discounts, 

etc., should be established on a realistic basis so they 

serve their intended purpose and help both the sup- 
plier and his distributor. 

Suppliers, their salesmen or representatives should 

never carry tales between distributors regarding pol- 

icies, personnel or internal problems. 

If you plan to bring out a new item, don’t release 

sales information until you are ready to ship. On the 

other hand, don’t ship a new item unless you have 
forewarned the distributor. 

Suppliers should have a definite and fair policy in 

regard to product performance and customer claims 

in this regard. 

We further endeavored to outline the commercial activity 

areas in which the manufacturer (supplier) should prop- 

erly function. We established the following items. 

1. Sales promotion work with architects, engineers and 
industrial users. 

2. Engineering help—beyond the distributor's capabilities. 
(Note: the distributor group should do much more to 
educate their own personnel.) 

Industry shows, advertising, etc. 

addition, we would like to see our suppliers: 

Publish realistic selling price sheets. The practice of 

“Buying” orders has only made the market more 

chaotic. 

Establish policies regarding whether or not your prod- 

uct should be available to the trade through non- 

distributors. 

Compensation for full-functioning distributors who 

really perform their distributor functions should be 

adequate to pay for these services and yield the dis- 
tributor a reasonable profit. 

Discontinue the discriminatory practice of accepting 

and holding “price protected” orders for delivery 
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Contractor Partners Eye More 


Sales... 


George B. Roscoe, director of public relations 
National Electrical Contractors Association 


THERE IS MUCH hazy thinking regarding the sales 
function of the three partnerships, according to George 
B. Roscoe, director of public relations, NECA, in his 
address to the NAED meeting. “There is entirely too 
much duplication of sales effort that runs up the cost of 
the electrical product and creates friction within our 
ranks.” 

Admitting that “the electrical contracting branch must 
accept censure for having failed to perform fully its 
sales responsibility . . .” Roscoe contended that “. . . as 
the electrical contractor stands on the threshold of the 
’60’s, he is a much different man . . . he is receptive to 
change, knows change is inevitable and is seeking ways 
and means to bring his sales competence in line with 
his well-known production competence and his reasonably 
good financial capacity . . . 

“He is trying, falteringly perhaps, to develop a pool 
of skilled sales employees on which he can draw to per- 
form the function of selling which is now more impor- 
tant to him in many markets than the function of 
competitive bidding . . .” Roscoe continued. 

“The electrical contractor asks his partners to under- 
stand what he is doing and why in this sales area and 
to assist him rather than continue to compete with him 
in important markets. That is, the contractor feels that 
if he assumes the responsibility for selling customers 
in the installed electrical markets—both new construc- 
tion and maintenance—then he should have the support 
of salesmen for the distributor and the manufacturer 
and should not have to compete with them, at least on 
unfair terms. He realizes that to have this support he 
must win it by properly and adequately performing the 
sales function for the industry for these customers.” 


Industrial Partners Want Service... 


George W. Rugg, mgr. of purchases 
Bechtel Corporation 


LARGE industrial buyers are interested in service and 
deliveries—along with low prices, warned George W. 
Rugg, director ef purchases, Bechtel Corp., in his address 
as a customer partner at the NAED Western Region 
Convention. Yet, he pointed out, the large buyer regularly 
finds electrical distributors and contractors offering below 
list prices without solicitation, instead of stressing superior 
services. 

Among the supplier’s services most valuable to the 
large general contractor and industrial buyer are, said 
Rugg: prompt deliveries that give the contractor an op- 
portunity to keep his crew working; packaging (when pos- 
sible) of different brands to fit a production schedule and 
same-time delivery at a better price; help on devising al- 
ternate specifications whereby the distributor informs the 
general contractor of new products or new designs that 
are suitable for the job at a better price and performance; 
an equitable returned goods policy that takes care of the 
surplus of products that may arise from a change of speci- 
fications during the progress of the construction job. 

From his experiences in the overseas department of 
Bechtel, Rugg outlined the current situation of competi- 
tion between the United States and foreign countries in 
the world market for electrical goods. 
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CUSTOMER'S DAY 


“It is interesting to note,” he said, “that the awakening 
to this realistic competition has stimulated many U.S. 
companies to a higher efficiency, better products and 
services, lower prices and aggressive salesmanship. When 
confronted with inequities of trade balance, countries can 
always resort to a variety of restrictions, such as tariffs, 
quotas, embargoes, currency exchange limitations, pref- 
erential tax laws and ‘favored nation’ agreements. How- 
ever, the United States has not been a strong protectionist 
nation, nor can it be, with its role in the world today. 
This means that all of us—partners in business—have to 
think our own way out and stay in business. 

“As gross national products of the Western world con- 
tinue to grow, potential demand also grows for advanced 
products which American industry can provide,” Rugg 
concluded. “Price and delivery are not always the con- 
trolling factors (in buying) electrical equipment.” 


Utility Partners Have An Extra 
Job... 


Roy Vernstrom, ass’t. gen. mgr. 
Pacific Power & Light Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


“SELLING for the long haul” was more than a title 
for the talk of Roy Vernstrom, Pacific Power & Light 
Co., which concluded the Customers’ Day addresses. It 
indicates the peculiar dual role which the electric gen- 
erating utility plays as a partner. Not oply does the 
utility service the manufacturers, the distributors and 
their customers—thus making possible the electrical in- 
dustry—it takes on an added responsibility for much of 
the research and development which creates the future 
markets and future sales opportunities, he stated. 

The utilities have the job of looking years ahead, 
working years ahead, and investing years ahead, so that 
the rest of the industry will have enough customers to 
sustain its growth, Vernstrom pointed out. 

Unlike the other partners, the utilities can’t store their 
product, they can’t put it on a shelf until customers 
call, and they can’t export. Therefore they must develop 
markets in their areas, and in doing so they are creating 
an outlet for the goods and services of the other cus- 
tomers in the electrical industry partnership 


The Dealer in the Next Decade... 


Laurence Wray, editor 
Electrical Merchandising Week 


SWEEPING changes in the retailing of electrical ap- 
pliances and housewares were predicted by Laurence 
Wray, editor of Electrical Merchandising Week, a Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication, in his Customers’ Day talk. 
After outlining the impact of the discount house, the 
catalog house, rise of the shopping center, birth of the 
highway store, “closed door” discounters and giant re- 
tailing chains on the traditional dealer, Wray went on: 
. in the very near future, some sort of ‘agonizing re- 
appraisal’ of our traditional place in the retailing of 
. appliances . . . must be made, if we are to survive 
the competitive pressures of the giants.”” How to survive? 
Wray recommended attention to new products, sounder 
pricing, cultivating builder business and fuller service 
to present customers. 
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What's In a Trade Show? 


Local show is good sales medium. 


KEEPING abreast of the trade is part of a local industry 
show. Nick Gorab (with catalog), Jerry Madden (glasses) 
and George Nassor, far right, listen as manufacturer's 
salesman describes new product feature at Trenton show. 


GETTING together to discuss industry problems is a com 
mon feature which this type of show presents. Madden and 
Nassor are joined by local Trenton distributor Bill Griffith 
for a brief session of distributor shop-talk 


FRYING out the new products is one of the more outstand- 
ing features of an industrial trade show. Here Nassor and 
Gorab (back to camera) look over new lighting fixtures that 
were presented at the exposition 
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O you attend local industry shows? If not, why not? 

Here are several good reasons why you, as an elec- 

trical wholesale distributor, should attend, and how 
you can get the most out of it. 
e “To keep abreast of the trade,” is one of the many 
reasons why George Nassor, vice president of Nassor 
Electrical Supply Co., Hackensack, N.J., attends local 
electrical industry shows. And a good example of “keep- 
ing abreast of everything” was accomplished by his 
attendance at the recent 3rd Trenton Electrical Exposi- 
tion, held in Trenton, N.J. 
e “To see the new products that the manufacturers 
have on display,” was one of reasons given by outside 
salesman Nick Gorab who accompanied Nassor to the 
show. “The product displays show the real thing and 
present a better picture than the catalogs,” Gorab said. 
e “It’s one of the best shows,” was the reason expressed 
by local distributor Jerry A. Madden, secretary-general 
manager, of TAB Electric Supply Co., why any distribu- 
tor would be interested in it and would gain the most 
from it. Madden was on hand to greet Gorab and 
Nassor at the show, as a representative of the reserva- 
tions commitee. “It took a lot of planning and co- 
ordination, and we think we have a pretty good show,” 
Madden told visiting members of the industry. 

Some 1,500 persons from all phases of the electrical 
industry were on hand to see motors, controls, lighting, 
wiring devices, and heating applications, during the 
three-day event. Among those distributors attending, 
was Bill Griffith, president, Griffith Electric Supply Co., 
Trenton. Griffith likes to attend the electrical shows to 
meet with other industry members, particularly those in 
the local area, to discuss pertinent industry problems. 

e “This type of show gives all of us in the industry 
the opportunity to talk openly on industry-wide issues 
and to find solutions to some of our problems,” Grif- 
fith said. He indicated that it was the common meeting 
ground of manufacturer, salesman and distributor. 

e “To see what the competition has to offer,” was an- 
other advantage expressed by Nassor (This is regarding 
a competing manufacturer’s line). “This enables us to 
plan so that we may sell round it, or if it is judged 
to be of interest, allows us the opportunity to consider 
taking on the line,” he added. He also noted that an 
electrical show also gives industry members the chance 
to discuss “gripes.” 

e Co-ordinated Show—The Trenton exposition was 
sponsored by the MUIDA division of the Central Jersey 
Electrical League. This division (the name signifies Man- 
ufacturer-Utility-Inspector-Distributor-Agent) has been 
a cohesive factor in coordinating the promotional ac- 
tivities of its membership. The league function was 
clearly defined by a spokesman, “The expanding indus- 
trial—commercial progress of the Trenton area indicates 
beyond question that the electrical industry must be 
prepared to meet vastly increased demands for its ma- 
terials, products, and its designing and installation serv- 
ice. Such demands can only be met by a unified and 
cooperative group of all phases of the electrical indus- 
try.” This he noted has been fulfilled by the MUIDA 
division of the league. 

These are only a few of the many contributions that 
a local electrical show offers to the industry, as a whole, 
and to the electrical wholesale distributor in increased 
sales and profits. 
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Pinpointing 
Profitability 
Through 


Distribution Cost Analyses 


profit-squeeze is on. 

Customers are demanding better services than ever offered in previous 
periods but at prices which leave little room for the distributor to profitably furnish 
the demanded services. 

Operating costs have increased year after year and will continue to do so during 
the forseeable future. 

The ever-increasing complexity of product lines, coupled with the recent trend 
on the part of many contractor, industrial and retail customers to reduce working 
inventories to an absolute minimum, have forced distributors to increase invest- 
ment in warehouse stocks. 

Small repetitive orders are fast becoming the rule rather than the exception. 

If the existing pattern of depressed margins, constantly increasing expense levels 
and higher investment requirements continues at its present pace, the electrical 
distribution industry may soon be fighting for its very existence in the nation’s 
economy. One of the most decisive factors leading to the present dilemma is 
the inability of financial reporting systems currently used by the industry to pin- 
point the areas directly responsible for profit seepage. 

Historically, financial data available to management of the electrical distribution 
industry has been restricted to the barest of minimums. Statistical reporting tech- 
niques have not changed substantially since the early beginnings of the industry 
After almost 40 years of continuity in the distribution channel, the typical dis- 
tributor is still forced to base his pricing, stocking and other management decisions 
upon the same pauperism of financial information which existed when he originally 
opened his doors for business. 

Generally, sales, cost of sales, and gross margin amounts are accumulated by 
product line. Business costs are accumulated in various so-called “natural” expense 
accounts; i.e. salary and wages, rent, insurance, utilities postage, stationery, trans- 
portation, etc. Other than a balance sheet which reports the ending balances in 
the asset and liability accounts, the distributor is forced to rely upon gross margin 
dollars and ratios in order to measure the profit contribution of each of the 
various product lines sold by him. At present there is little or no effort to relate 
those factors which govern the generation of natural expenses to the products 
which cause the cost generation. 

It is the purpose of this 12-page special report to outline some of the basic 
concepts of cost measurement and to describe a suggested technique which will 
enable the typical electrical distributor to perform a distribution cost analysis 
of his own business. 


T Prot: as never before in the history of the electrical distribution industry, the 
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This summary pinpoints the profits and losses produced 


NOTE: High Gross 
Margin Ratios .. . 


a 4 





GROSS MARGIN 
SALES % to 
BILLED AMOUNT =—SALES 


$257 000 $ 50 000 19.5% 
108 000 15 000 13.9 








745000 185 000 24.8 
681 000 76 000 11.2 
147 000 31 000 21.1 





CONSUMER CONSUMER 
STORAGE HANDLING GOODSSALES GOODS ADV. 


$ 2099 $ 2990 
630 416 

7 585 12 134 

3 278 4 370 

1 023 1 391 

















133 000 25 000 18.8 
157 000 32 000 20.4 
474 000 85 000 17.9 


366 312 
847 1 065 
1 842 4 214 $25 581 $11 945 








445 000 75 000 16.9 
853 000 106 000 12.4 


Owe ~4 Dn & wirho — 


— 


1 503 3 474 22 572 9 606 
2 532 4 424 31 902 12 269 





$4000 000 $680 000 17.0% 


$21 05 $34 790 $80 055. $33 820 





CLOSELY corresponding to the actual figures, this analysis of product line profitability (which is also published in proper 
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First, D 


” its simplest terms, distribution cost accounting may 

be defined as a financial tool for analyzing and report- 
ing cost data by product line, by type of customer and by 
order size in order to permit an accurate evaluation of 
the actual profit contribution of the various segments of 
the business. One of its main purposes is to point out those 
product lines and customer groups which are not con- 
tributing to the overall business so that necessary correc- 
tive measures may be instituted. Distribution cost ac- 
counting is not, and never will be, an exact science. It 
does, however, represent a significant improvement over 
present financial concepts and one which has been suc- 
cessfully innovated in many areas of the nation’s distribu- 
tion system. 

In past years, basic managerial decisions relating to 
order acceptance have, by necessity, been related to man- 
ufacturers’ recommended prices and gross margin ratios. 
Decisions based upon price and gross margin ratios may 
tend to attain the eternal objective of all salesmen, that of 
increased volume, but they either ignore costs or are 
predicated upon the false assumption that costs are af- 
fected by and related to selling price. In actual practice, 
costs are seldom affected by the sales dollars of an indi- 
vidual transaction; they are affected, however, by the 
fact that a transaction occurred and by the physical char- 
acteristics of the items included. 

For example, it would cost no more to process an in- 
voice for a quantity of 5,000 feet of conduit than it would 
for a quantity of 50 feet. In each instance, the identical 
editing, pricing, billing and stock control functions are 
performed. By the same token, it costs the same to ware- 
house and handle standard models of appliances as it does 
for deluxe models which sell at a much higher price. Ob- 
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efine the Functional 


viously, if the present trend toward reduced profits is to 
be reversed, managerial decisions must give recognition 
to the impact of costs. 

One of the most vital cost relationships which needs to 
be disclosed is that which exists between product lines 
and expenses. The industry cannot attain maximum profit 
potential, or even provide an acceptable return on its in- 
vestment, until costs can be accurately allocated to the 
product families sold to its customers. Cost analyses con- 
stitute the bridge which will enable management to base 
order acceptance policies upon incurred costs and thus 
insure profit margins on all transactions. 

The services of a trained distribution cost accountant 
would obviously be an outstanding asset to the perfor- 
mance of a cost analysis. Such an individual, however, is 
not a basic requisite. A capable accountant who has an 
intimate knowledge of the business and who possesses an 
analytical mind should be well qualified to perform a cost 
analysis of product profitability. 

There are several accounting techniques which may 
be used to accurately measure costs. The one which ap- 
pears to be best suited to the electrical distribution indus- 
try is known as the “functional” approach to expense al- 
location. This type of analysis is accomplished by (1) 
identifying work centers or functions, (2) assigning all 
operating expenses to the identified functions, (3) measur- 
ing the output of the functions in terms of work units, and 
(4) relating the output work units to product lines. 

The easiest and most satisfactory manner in which to 
identify cost centers is to define the natural organizational 
structure of a business component. The best suited func- 
tional segregation is generally that which already exists as 
it has evolved from the conduct of daily business. A typi- 
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by a distributor's product lines 


..- Are No Guarantee 
Of Profitability 
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FUNCTIONAL EXPENSE 
ORDER TRANS. AND TOTAL INCOME BEFORE TAXES 
S$ & A SALES S$ & A ADV. PROCESSING OTHER EXP. EXP, AMOUNT % TO SALES 
$ 20 981 $ 516 $ 47416 $ 2619 $ 76 621 ($26 621) (10.4%) 
- nae SS eas ete eae — ey 
77 631 1 495 82 469 7 084 188 398 ( 3398) (0.5) 
31 892 1 366 11 902 7 654 60 462 15 538 2.3 
13 008 _B5_ sae. _1467_ 26 947 4053 _ 28 
10 491 267 2 761 1 366 15 563 9 437 7.1 
13 428 314 37 242 1581 54 477 ( 22.477) (14.3 ) 
partys —-—- See eee & 17 301__ 3 
3 889 4681 45 725 29 275 6.6 
3 373 9 450 63 950 42 050 4.9 
$173 725 $4 470 $223 135 $42 000 $613 700 $66 300 1.1% 











sequence as Exhibit D on page 70) is shown here to point up what such a distribution cost analysis can reveal 


Structure to Identify Cost Centers 


cal electrical distributor performs three basic activities: 
(1) warehousing, (2) selling and (3) order processing. 
Thus, these three functions, with some amplifications, 
constitute the principal work centers which should be 
identified and measured. 

Warehousing consists of two separate and distinct ac- 
tivities which are not inter-related, i.e. storage and han- 
dling. Storage costs are incurred in direct proportion to 
the arnount of warehouse space required to stock the 
products offered for sale. On the other hand, handling 
costs are determined by the physical effort required to 
receive and ship merchandise. During any given period, a 
product line would incur storage costs by virtue of its 
presence in the warehouse; but unless movement exists, 
i.e. receipts and shipments, it would not incur handling 
expense. Therefore, for cost measurement purposes, the 
warehouse activity must be further segregated between 
storage and handling. 

The second basic distributor activity, that of selling, 
may also be sub-divided into specific functions for pur- 
poses of more accurate cost measurement. A suggested 
segregation of this activity would include consumer goods 
sales, consumer goods advertising, supplies and apparatus 
sales, and supplies and apparatus advertising functions. A 
functional segregation of this nature would reflect the 
normal organizational structure of an electrical distributor 
and would greatly facilitate the mechanics of performing 
a cost analysis. 

The order processing activity includes such functions 
as pricing, editing, order service, billing, stock mainte- 
nance, credit and collection and accounting. A somewhat 
higher degree of accuracy may be realized by segregating 
the activity into its specific functions than would be ob- 
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tained by using a single output measurement for the en- 
tire activity. However, it is unlikely that greater accuracy 
in this area would be meaningful when consolidated with 
the costs incurred in the other basic activities. Generally, 
cost trends would not appreciably change, nor would ac- 
curate evaluation of results be endangered by grouping all 
of the various order processing outputs into one function. 
Therefore, it is suggested that all order processing outputs 
be consolidated into one function for purposes of cost 
measurement. However, if the organizational structure of 
the distributor is of sufficient magnitude as to warrant a 
sub-division of the order processing function, then ob- 
viously it should be made. 

An additional function entitled transportation and other 
expenses should be used for accumulation of such ex- 
penses as incoming and outgoing transportation, cash dis- 
counts allowed and received, and other miscellaneous in- 
come and expense items which are not directly related to 
one of the work centers previously listed. If the expense 
elements included in this category are of sufficient magni- 
tude, the use of separate functions would be desirable. In 
either case, the bases used to allocate such costs to prod- 
uct lines will vary with the nature of each cost element. 

To summarize, the basic functions which should be 
selected for measurements are: 

e Warehouse storage 
Warehouse handling 
Consumer goods sales 
Consumer goods advertising 
Supplies and apparatus sales 
Supplies and apparatus advertising 
Order processing 
Transportation and other expenses 
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« $f Pinpointing 
Profitability (cont.) 





Second, Assign 
Operating Expenses 
To Functions 


T HE next step in a distribution cost analysis is to assign 
all operating expenses to one or more of the functions. 
The assignment of costs to functions is, of course, govern- 
ed by (1) the nature of the expense and (2) the functional 
use to which the expense is put. Exhibit A illustrates how 
a typical operating expense report would appear after al- 
location of expenses to functions. 

The functional assignment of salary, overtime, com- 
mission, and payroll taxes is determined by the nature of 
the work performed by each employee in the organiza- 
tion. For example, the salary expense of warehouse 
employees is assigned to the handling function; the salary 
expense of the office manager, price and edit clerks, bill- 
ing typists, credit and collection employees, etc., is as- 
signed to the order processing function. 

The expense of a consumer goods salesman would be 
charged to the consumer goods sales function whereas, 
the expense of a supplies and apparatus salesman would 
be included in the supplies and apparatus sales functional 
costs. In some instances, it will be necessary to depend 
upon estimated time allocations in order to segregate the 
expense of those individuals who perform work in more 
than one function. 

A secretarial employee may serve both the consumer 
goods and supplies and apparatus sales managers, or a 
warehouseman may spend halt of his time delivering 
orders. 

The salary expense of the entrepreneur should be 
charged to all functions as determined by his estimated 
time allocation. 

Overtime, commissions and payroll taxes are assigned 
to the various functions in proportion to the salary ex- 
pense of the applicable employees. 

The advertising function includes actual advertising ex- 
penditures as well as the salary and overhead expense of 
those employees engaged in conducting advertising and 
promotion programs. Generally, no difficulty should be 
encountered in segregating advertising expenditures be- 
tween consumer goods and supplies and apparatus, since 
most expenditures are made in conjunction with manu- 
facturer-supported cooperative advertising programs 
which require the distributor to maintain extensive rec- 
ords to qualify for factory refunds. Assignment of salary 
and related expenses to the advertising functions would 
be made in accordance with job assignment. 

Most distributors maintain records of traveling and 
entertaining expenditures by individual for control pur- 
poses. Reference to such records will facilitate the func- 
tional allocation of these expenses. 
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Exhibit A 


EXPENSE. TOTAL 
SALARIES $348 700 
OVERTIME 5 000 
COMMISSIONS 40 000 
PAYROLL TAXES aia 28.000 
ADVERTISING & PROMOTION-NET 20 000 
TRAVELING & ENTERTAINING 49 500 
TELEPHONE 12 000 
MEMBERSHIPS & CONTRIBUTIONS 1200 
RECEIVABLE LOSSES 10 000 
STATIONERY AND SUPPLIES 14 000 
POSTAGE 5 200 
UTILITIES | 6 500 











BUILDING REPAIRS 2 700 
RENT OR BLDG. DEPRECIATION 17 500 
DEPRECIATION ON FURN. & FIXT. 5 500 
INSURANCE ee __ 3.000 _ 
STATE & LOCAL TAXES 2 900 
TRANSPORTATION ON PURCHASES 15 000 
TRANSPORTATION ON SALES 25 000 
CASH DISCOUNTS ALLOWED 
CASH DISCOUNTS EARNED 
OTHER INCOME AND EXPENSE 








( 43 000) 
5 000 


$613 700 








Telephone expense consists of the rental charge for 
extensions and switchboard equipment in addition to toll 
charges for long distance calls. Equipment rental fees 
may be functionally allocated on the basis of extension 
usage. For example, if the order processing function 
utilizes 10 out of a total of 20 extensions, then it should 
bear 50% of the rental portion of the telephone expense. 
Toll charge expense should be allocated in accordance 
with the functional assignment of the individuals incur- 
ring the expense. If individual analysis of toll charges is 
not available in existing voucher records, a special study 
conducted for a period of three months would constitute 
an adequate basis for expense allocation. 

Functional allocation of membership and contribution 
expense depends upon the nature of each item included 
in this account. Membership dues for trade organizations 
should be assigned to the applicable sales function. Major 
contributions to community organizations should be al- 
located to all functions in proportion to the aggregate 
number of employees in each since such donations are 
generally determined on a per employee basis. 

As previously stated, the credit and collection activity 
is included in the order processing function. Therefore, 
cost elements such as receivable losses, credit service 
expense, legal fees incurred for collection of accounts, 
etc., should be assigned to the order processing function. 
However, if receivable losses represent a major expense 
element, an analysis of individual write-offs should be 
made to enable a further segregation of such losses as 
between consumer goods and supplies and apparatus. 

Stationery and supplies expense includes items such as 
bill sets, credit and collection statements, letterheads, pro- 
motional material and a host of other typical office sup- 
plies. Because of the difficulty which would be encounter- 
ed in performing a specific analysis of this account, it is 
suggested that reasonable estimates be used for purposes 
of functional allocations. With respect to postage, es- 
timates based upon normal usage should constitute a 
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ALLOCATION OF OPERATING EXPENSES TO FUNCTIONS 
FUNCTIONS 





CONSUMER 
GOODS SALES 


$40 000 


15 000 
3910 939. 
18 000 


CONSUMER 
GOODS ADV. 


$ 7500 


STORAGE HANDLING 
$30 000 
1500 


___ 2240 


14 000 
4 000 900 
400 100 
500 4 750 
200 1 000 
225 ns Se 
95 95 
600 600 
500 50 
225 15 
400 50 


$34 790 $80 055 


$21 705 


$33 820 


S$ & ASALES 
$100 000 


$173 725 


ORDER 
PROCESSING 


$170 000 
3 500 


TRANSP. AND 


§ & A ADV. OTHER EXP, _ 


$1 200 





25 000 
_8 890 85 
2 000 
33 000 2 500 
3 200 100 3 800 
325 25 300 
10 000 
1 000 500 7 000 
300 350 3 350 
185 _ 35 1 375 
% 15 570 
500 100 3 700 
400 25 3 025 
250 10 800 
600 25 875 


12 340 


$223 135 





$4 470 





satisfactory basis of expense allocation. In the event that 
postage represents a major expense element, it may be 
desirable to conduct a specific study of usage for a 
representative period. 

Facility expense such as rent, building depreciation, 
repairs and utility costs represents a fixed occupancy 
charge for storage and office areas. A rough floor plan 
of the entire building showing inside dimensions should 
be prepared and total occupied space calculated for each 
function. In order to adjust for the higher cost of renting 
and servicing a square foot of office space as compared 
to a square foot of warehouse space, a factor which best 
reflects this cost differential should be applied to the total 
office area. 

Many authorities recommend a three-to-one weighting 
of office space as compared to warehouse space. The unit 
cost per square foot of occupied space is obtained by 
dividing the fixed occupancy charge by the aggregate 
square feet available as adjusted by the office weighting 
factor. Allocation of fixed occupancy expense is ac- 
complished by multiplying each functional area by the 
unit square foot cost. An example of this calculation is 
shown below: 


Warehouse area 30,000 


Consumer goods sales 500 

Supplies & Apparatus sales 250 

Order processing 4,250 
Total office area 


Total building 


5,000 
35,000 
Annual rental or depreciation expense 


Office area (5,000 sq. ft.) x 3 
(weighting factor) 
Warehouse area 


15,000 
30,000 


Equivalent accountable space 45,000 
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$22,500 45,000 sq. ft. $.50 per sq. ft. 


Cost per Total 
Function Area Sq.Ft. Cost 
Storage 30,000 $ .50 $15,000 
CG sales 500 1.50 750 
S & A sales 250 1.50 375 
Order processing 4,250 1.50 6,375 


35,000 $22,500 

Functional assignment of depreciation on furniture and 
fixtures will vary with the usage of the equipment. If 
detailed records of such items are not readily available, 
expense assignment should be based upon estimated us- 
age. Allocation of insurance expense should be made in 
accordance with the nature of the insured items. Building 
iasurance, for example, would be allocated in the same 
manner aS occupancy expense. Inventory insurance 
should be assigned to the storage function. 

Allocation of workmen’s compensation insurance 
would be in direct proportion to the functional assign- 
ment of employees. Similarly, functional classification of 
taxes other than federal income would vary with the 
nature of the individual taxes. Property taxes would be 
assigned in accordance with the location or usage of the 
taxable assets. 

In certain instances, it may be desirable to assign ex- 
penses to functions which do not directly incur or con- 
trol the expense in order to gain greater accuracy in the 
ultimate allocation to product lines. The reason for this 
action is that the output measurement of one function 
may be more closely related to the nature of a specific 
expense than that of other functions, and hence will con- 
stitute a more accurate basis of allocation. In this con- 
nection, it is suggested that sales and franchise taxes be 
assigned to the consumer goods and supplies and appa- 
ratus sales functions even though such taxes are not 
normally considered a direct sales expense. 
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Third, Measure the Output 


® Using floor space rather than cubic space as a basic meas:- 
urement offers several advantages. 


® Items should be selected which are representative of prod- 
uct families and account for the bulk of the handling activity. 


® A valuable by-product of the use of handling factors to al- 
locate expenses is the measurement of warehouse productivity. 


PON completion of the functional assignment of all 

expenses, the next step in a distribution cost an- 
alysis is to measure the output of each function and then 
to relate the output to various product lines serviced by 
the function. 

As previously stated, the warehouse storage function 
includes only those building and utility costs which are 
applicable to the warehouse area. A warehouse, as an in- 
tegral part of the distribution channel, neither produces 
nor processes; its sole purpose is to store merchandise 
which is purchased from suppliers prior to shipment to 
customers. In effect, a warehouse furnishes customers 
with continuing accessibility of needed stocks. An unoc- 
cupied warehouse furnishes no economic service which 
can be sold for an economic value. Hence, the output 
work unit of a warehouse is its occupied space. Similarly, 
the basis of allocation of the functional expenses to prod- 
uct lines is the proportionate area occupied by each line. 
Occupied space can best be defined as the average annual 


square footage of floor area required to store the vari- 
ous items included in each product line. 

For example, if all conduit products were normally 
stored in one bay, then the square foot area of that bay 
would represent the proportionate charge to conduit. On 
the other hand, if two bays were assigned to fans for six 
months, but were used to store other products during the 
remainder of the year, the average annual space would 
be calculated as one bay. 

A problem which frequently arises relates to the meas- 
urement of small items which are stored on multi-shelved 
racks such as clocks and wiring devices. In these in- 
stances, the assigned floor area would be the aggregate of 
occupied shelf space divided by the number of shelves in 
the rack. 

By using floor space as the basic measurement of the 
warehouse storage function as opposed to cubic space, 
products which cannot be safely stacked are properly pen- 
alized for their poor physical characteristics. For exam- 





Exhibit B 


PRODUCT LINE No. 1 


CALCULATION OF PRODUCT LINE HANDLING FACTORS 


WEIGHTED 


COST OF SALES AVERAGE TIME UNIT COSTOF EQUALIZING HANDLING HANDLING 
ITEM AMT. %TOTAL SHIPMENT INTERVALS COST VER. SHIP. _ FACTOR  _FACTORS FACTORS 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 








Item No.A $10000 20% 2 $10.00 $ 20.00 5.0 10.0 2.0 
Item No.B 20000 40 3 6.00 30.00 3.3 10.0 4,0 
Iten No.C 5000 4 40.00 200.00 5 2.0 2 
Item No.D 5000 4 50 50.00 2.0 8.0 8 
Item No.E 10 000 6 2.00 40.00 2.5 15.0 3.0 _ 


$50 000 
— COMPOSITE HANDLING FACTOR 10.0. 
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of Functions and Relate It to Lines 


ple, reels of heavy wire are generally stacked one high, 
whereas refrigerators may be safely stacked four high. 
Since both items occupy approximately the same area of 
floor space, each refrigerator would bear only one-fourth 
of the storage charge allocated to a reel of wire. The ad- 
ditional charge to wire reflects a rather costly aspect of 
the commodity, namely, the wastage of overhead space. 

The use of occupied area as the expense allocation 
basis has the added advantage, in effect, of assessing all 
products proportionately for such non-storage areas as 
aisle space, receiving and shipping docks, packing area, 
warehouse office space, etc. While not contributing to 
the prime purpose of storage, areas of this type are a req- 
uisite to the operation of any warehouse and should be 
allocated to product lines in direct proportion to the space 
occupied by each line. 

In the past, most measurements of the warehouse han- 
dling function have been based upon the number of ware- 
house employees as related to dollars of stocks shipped 
from the warehouse. However, measurements of this na- 
ture do not reflect the variances in effort which result 
from the characteristics of the products being handled. 

For example, a shipment of lamps valued at $10.00 
would be far more time consuming to handle than a 
vacuum cleaner which sells for approximately $40.00. 
With respect to the lamp shipment, a case must be opened, 
the proper quantity selected and carried to the packing 
bench, an over-pack prepared which is carried to the 
shipping area and a shipping label attached. A vacuum 
cleaner need only be selected and carried to the shipping 
area for attachment of a shipping label. Therefore, an 
accurate measurement of the handling function must 
identify the specific steps performed in the handling proc- 
ess. The procedure suggested to accomplish this objective 
is based upon stop-watch observations of average ship- 
ment quantities. 

A typical electrical distributor may stock upwards of 
10,000 items. Obviously, it would be impossible to study 
applicable handling effort for each and every part. Hence, 
the first step is to select those items which are representa- 
tive of entire product families and which account for the 
bulk of the handling activity. The next step is to determine 
for each item to be measured the average quantity shipped 
during the period under study. Handling effort is then ob- 
tained in terms of time intervals for each shipment of the 
pre-determined average quantity. A composite time fac- 
tor is calculated for each product line which is related to 
total shipments from stock during the period under study. 
Handling expense is allocated to product lines in accord- 
ance with the ratio that handling factors for each product 
line bears to aggregate handling factors. 


Calculating Handling Factors 


Exhibit B illustrates the manner in which handling fac- 
tors are calculated for a single commodity line. The 
items to be studied are listed in column (1), the annual 
cost of sales of each is listed in column (2), and the aver- 
age quantity shipped is shown in column (4). 

Generally, products selected will represent about 5% 
of the total items included in the product line and will ac- 
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count for about 50% of the cost of sales volume. The 
items to be included in the sample are determined by re- 
viewing stock cards or other available inventory control 
records. A qualified stock maintenance supervisor ought 
to be able to limit the review of stock cards to approxi- 
mately 10% of the items stocked. Further analysis of the 
cards included in this 10% category will disclose the high 
volume items which account for 40% to 60% of the 
product line cost of sales. 

Annual cost of sales as shown in column (2) is obtained 
by multiplying the total number of units shipped by the 
average cost per unit. The average quantity shipped, 
shown in column (4), is determined by dividing the total 
number of units shipped by the number of shipments 
made during the year. For example, a total of 1,000 units 
of Item No. C at a unit cost of $10.00 each [see column 
(6)] were shipped during the year. Since there were 500 
shipments, the average sale was for 2 items. 


Determining Time Interval 


The next step is to determine the time interval required 
to select, pack and ready for shipment the average 
quantity of each of tie items selected for Product Line 
No. 1. To perform this step, the services of a warehouse- 
man who is familiar with the location of all stocks and 
who is capable of working at a constant pace is required. 

The warehouseman should be instructed to start at a 
given point, generally the point at which shipping papers 
are received in the warehouse, and complete all the actual 
steps required to select, pack, and ready for shipment 
each of the items included in the sample in the quantity 
which has been determined to be the average shipment. 
The time required for each item, as measured by a stop 
watch, is recorded in column (5). Item A, for example, 
required two minutes; Item B, three minutes, and so on. 

A composite handling factor which is representative of 
the entire product line is then calculated. This calculation 
will be facilitated by expressing the time interval recorded 
in column (5) in terms of a common base. A suggested 
base is one which expresses handling factors per units of 
$100 of cost of sales. To accomplish this conversion, the 
cost of sales per average shipment is shown in column 
(7) [column (4) multiplied by column (6)]. The equaliz- 
ing factor, or the number which when multiplied by the 
amounts shown in column (7) will result in multiples of 
$100, is shown in column (8). With respect to Item A, 
$100 divided by $20.00 (cost of sales per average ship- 
ment) equals five; therefore, the number five is the equal- 
izing factor shown in column (8). In the case of Item C, 
the equalizing factor is 0.5 ($100 —- $200). The time inter- 
vals shown in column (5) are then multiplied by their 
respective equalizing factors and the resultant figure shown 
in column (9). 

For example, the time interval of two minutes applica- 
ble to Item A when multiplied by the equalizing factor of 
5.0 results in an adjusted handling factor of 10. Restated, 
a total of 10 handling factors is required to select, pack 
and prepare for shipment each multiple of $100 of Item 
A stated at cost of sales value. In the case of Item C, a 
total of two handling factors is generated by each ship- 
ment of $100. Coniinued 
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Third, measure the output . . . (cont.) 








Exhibit C 


COMPOSITE 
PRODUCT HANDLING 
LINE FACTOR 


ANNUAL COST OF SALES 


APPLYING OF TOTAL HANDLING FACTORS 
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25% of Warehouse Activity ls Devoted 


To Handling-in; 75% to Handling-out 


In order to arrive at a composite handling factor which 
is representative of the entire product line, it is necessary 
to weight the adjusted handling factors shown in column 
(9) by the percentage that the annual sales of each item 
bears to the total sample. Referring back to column (3), 
it can be noted that the annual cost of sales for Item A 
($10,000) represented 20% of total cost of sales included 
in the sample. Therefore, the composite handling factor 
should reflect a weighting of 20%, or a quantity of two 
factors, for Item A. By making this calculation for each 
of the items included in the sample, a composite handling 
factor of 10 is obtained. This means that for each $100 
shipped of Product Line No. 1 at cost of sales value, the 
handling function expends 10 handling factors. 


Applying Composite Handling Factors 


Composite handling factors are calculated in the same 
manner for all other product lines. The application of 
composite handling factors to annual stock cost of sales 
for calculation of total handling factors is illustrated in 
Exhibit C. Assignment of handling expenses to product 
lines is based upon the proportionate handling factors 
generated by each line. 

The valuable by-product of the use of handling factors 
to allocate expenses is the measurement of warehouse 
productivity. By relating the total number of factors gen- 
erated at each warehouse location to the number of em- 
ployees required to produce the factors, a ratio of factors 
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per employee may be calculated. A comparison by loca- 
tion of these ratios will indicate relative productivity in a 
multi-warehouse operation. 

Obviously, the accuracy of composite handling factors 
as an expression of expense generation will depend almost 
exclusively upon the care which is exercised in selecting 
items as representative of product lines. In some in- 
stances, such as conduit, five or six items will constitute 
as much as 80% of the volume. In those instances in 
which a product line consists of hundreds of small items, 
each of which constitutes only a small fraction of the 
over-all volume, it is suggested that a comparatively small 
number of items which are truly representative of the 
whole be selected for sampling. 

An additional point which requires clarification per- 
tains to handling-in expense; that is, the cost of receiving 
and storing merchandise. Warehouse time studies of sev- 
eral electrical distributor operations have indicated that 
approximately 25% of the total warehouse activity is de- 
voted to handling-in while 75% is devoted to handling-out. 
This ratio results, of course, from the standard warehouse 
practice of receiving goods in large quantities and ship- 
ping in small quantities. By restricting the measurement 
of the handling function to handling-out activities, the as- 
sumption is made that handling-in effort is expended in 
the same ratio as handling-out effort. Holding in mind 
the 25%-75% relationship and the economic fact of life 
that warehouses must ship merchandise that is received, 
and vice versa, this appears to be a reasonable assumption. 
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~ Final Step Is To Summarize 


-ID- Profits And Losses by Lines 


® A distribution cost analysis can point the way to corrective 
action that will result in improvement of sales direction, institu- 
tion of appropriate pricing policies, reduction of high expense 
areas, rise in employee productivity. 


N determining the output of the consumer goods and 

supplies and apparatus sales function and relating this 
output to product lines, an objective appraisal of the aims 
of a sales organization must be made. The aim of a fac- 
tory-oriented sales organization may be described as one 
which attempts to attain the highest market penetration 
consistent with the volume and expense limitations of the 
productive facilities. A distribution sales organization, 
however, has the added objective of converting to dollars 
and cents the economic values of time and place which a 
distributor adds to merchandise. 

This difference in objectives is emphasized by the dif- 
fering methods of salesman’s compensation; most factory 
salesmen are paid on a salary basis whereas the electrical 
distribution industry practice is to remunerate salesmen 
on a straight commission basis, generally a flat percent- 
age of credited gross margin. Having recognized gross 
margin dollars as the output of a distributor-type sales 
function, it is logical, therefore, to utilize gross margin 
dollars as the basis of expense allocation. 

A further verification of the use of gross margin dol- 
lars is found in the product scope generally assigned to a 
distributor salesman. Both consumer goods and supplies 
and apparatus salesmen are full-line salesmen within 
their respective areas. Both classes of salesmen will offer 
for sale every item included in their respective product 
scopes to each customer in their assigned territory. Their 
sales efforts are directed towards satisfying the over-all 
needs of their customers rather than attempting to create 
a need for a specific product. 

Obtaining gross margin dollars by product line should 
present little or no problem since most accounting sys- 
tems provide for the reporting of this data on a monthly 
basis. The only restriction, of course, is the number of 
product lines for which separate statistics are maintained. 
If a further segregation than that which is regularly re- 
ported is desired, a special analysis of sales invoices must 
be made. 

For example, in the event that sales statistics for all 
major appliances are reported as one product line, great- 
er meaningfulness will be added to the cost analysis if the 
over-all line is reclassified by refrigerators, home laundry, 
ranges, etc. Having summarized gross margin dollars by 
product line for the period under study, the ratio of gross 
margin for each line to total gross margin represents the 
allocation basis to be used in assigning expenses of the 
consumer goods sales function to each line. If, for exam- 
ple, portable appliances accounted for 5% of total con- 
sumer goods margin, then 5% of consumer good sales 
functional expense should be allocated to the portable 
appliance product line. 

As stated above, most advertising expenditures are 
made in connection with manufacturers’ advertising pro- 
grams. This is particularly true in the consumer goods 
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area in which most distributors maintain detailed records 
of dealer expenditures, credits to dealers and refunds 
from suppliers. If periodic reports summarizing advertis- 
ing transactions by product line are nut available, an 
analysis of source documents, that is, details of distributor 
expenditures and suppliers’ reimbursements, must be 
made. Gross advertising expenditures, that is, distributor 
expenditures excluding suppliers’ credits, should serve as 
the basis of allocation of such overhead expenses as the 
advertising manager's salary and payroll taxes, stationery 
and supplies, postage, etc. Gross expenditures are used 
for this purpose since the effort of an advertising activity 
with respect to product lines can generally be measured 
by the amount of money spent for each line. 

Manufacturers’ refunds, however, reflect the advertis- 
ing policy of the manufacturer and may well include spe- 
cial promotional funds over and above the regular allow- 
ance allowed distributors on their purchases. Hence, the 
net cost to a distributor for conducting an advertising 
program on a specific line may be next to nothing even 
though intensive efforts were directed toward carrying 
out an extensive manufacturer-supported program. Thus, 
the amount of functional expense allocated to each of the 
various consumer goods product lines consists of actual 
gross expenditures plus an equivalent pro-rata share of 
applicable overhead cost less actual suppliers’ credits 

The allocation of supplies and apparatus sales func- 
tional expenses is accomplished in manner similar to that 
used for consumer goods, that is, by use of gross margin 
dollars. In this area, however, additional sales emphasis 
may be given to certain product lines, but not to others. 
For example, some distributors employ saies specialists 
for such lines as lamps, lighting and apparatus. Generally, 
these individuals are paid on an override commission 
basis; that is, they receive a flat percentage of the gross 
margin earned by all other salesmen on their respective 
lines. 

If situations of this nature exist, the distribution cost 
accountant, in collaboration with the applicable sales 
manager, should analyze the contribution made by these 
specialists. Such analysis may disclose that the efforts of 
sales specialists supplant corresponding efforts on the 
part of the field sales personnel and that gross margin 
dollars represent an accurate basis of expense allocation. 
If, however, the services of sales specialists supplement 
the services of field personnel, their salary and overhead 
expense should be treated us an additional charge to the 
applicable product line over and above the expense as- 
signment of the field sales force. 

Financial records of supplies and apparatus advertising 
expenditures normally are not maintained in the same 
detail as are consumer goods expenditures since most 
manufacturers of such products do not support coopera- 
tive advertising programs. Generally, supplies and appa- 
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Final Step Is To Summarize . . . (cont.) 








Exhibit D 
GROSS MARGIN 
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Exhibit E 
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Gross Margin Ratios Can Be Misleading 


ratus advertising expenditures are of an_ institutional 
nature, i.e., trade magazine advertisements, classified tele- 
phone listings, trade circulars, contractor outings, etc., 
which are primarily directed toward attracting customers 
to the services offered by the business rather than high- 
lighting specific products offered for sale. The success of 
such advertising programs can only be measured by the 
resultant sales billed. Accordingly, the use of supplies 
and apparatus sales, segregated by product line, represents 
an appropriate expense allocation basis. Allocation to 
specific product lines would be in proportion to the ratio 
of respective product line sales to total supplies and 
apparatus sales. 


Common Unit of Work 


In selecting a measurement which accurately reflects 
the relationship which exists between the output of the 
order processing function and product lines, the same 
approach should be taken as was followed in connection 
with the other functional areas. A common unit of work 
must be identified, measured and related to the product 
lines. The unit of work which best expresses the output 
of an order processing function for a given business will, 
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of course, depend upon the procedures used by the par- 
ticular business. Such factors as paper flow, use of au- 
tomated office equipment and even the nature of the 
business will greatly influence the selection of a standard 
measurement. 

In the case of electrical distributors, the invoice item 
constitutes a representative output measurement. Cus- 
tomers’ orders are generally received by telephone, mail, 
or salesman’s order form. Each item included in the or- 
der is edited for proper nomenclature and priced. An 
invoice is prepared which lists each item in the ordered 
quantity. One or more copies of the invoice is forwarded 
to the warehouse to initiate shipment. The remaining 
copies are passed across the inventory control desk where 
each item is costed and a deduction posted to stock rec- 
ords. A comptometer operator extends the quantity ship- 
ped by the net selling price and unit cost for each item. 
Although automated office equipment may cause varia- 
tions in the paper flow pattern as outlined above, the fact 
remains that almost the entire order processing function 
is related not to sales volume, not to gross margin per- 
centages, not to number of units sold, but rather to the 
number of items processed 

For example, the cost of processing an invoice item 
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PRODUCT LINE PROFITABILITY 
FUNCTIONAL EXPENSES 
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As Indicators of Profitability (as above) 


for 24 vacuum cleaners will not substantially differ from 
the cost of processing an invoice item for one wiring de- 
vice. The paper flow and work steps are identical in each 
instance. It is only in the credit and collection activity 
where the invoice becomes a more accurate measure- 
ment of work. Unfortunately, invoices cannot generally 
be grouped by product line since, in most instances, more 
than one product is included. It would appear, however, 
that a fairly close relationship exists between invoices and 
invoice items. Unless the order processing function is of 
sufficient size as to warrant the use of more than one 
measurement, it is recommended that invoice items serve 
as the output work unit. 


Depends on Accounting System 


The method used to summarize invoice items by prod- 
uct line will, to a large extent, be governed by the type 
of accounting system used by the distributor. If, for ex- 
ample, tabulated cards are keypunched for each invoice 
item which indicate sales, cost of sales and product line 
code, the task of accumulating item count statistics is 
vastly simplified. Under these circumstances, the sales 
detail cards may be sorted by product line code, tabu- 
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lated for sales and cost statistics and counted for item 
count statistics. However, if sales statistics are accumu- 
lated manually without respect to segregating invoices by 
product line, it may be necessary to obtain item counts 
through reference to the number of withdrawals posted 
to inventory control records. 

An alternative method would be to analyze one or two 
months invoices and manually accumulate item count 
statistics. If this method is followed, it is important that 
the months selected represent typical periods in order to 
properly reflect seasonal variations in product sales. Re- 
gardless of the manner in which item statistics are obtain- 
ed, the aggregate expense of the order processing func- 
tion is assigned to individual product lines in the same 
ratio as the item counts for each line bear to total item 
count. 

For the most part, cost elements included in the trans- 
portation and other expense function cannot be readily 
measured. In fact, these costs are so dissimilar, it is rec- 
ommended that separate bases be used for assigning each 
cost element to the various product lines. The bases used 
should reflect the nature of the expense and the best 
available information concerning its generation 

For example, certain suppliers prepay all transporta- 
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Final Step Is To Summarize . . . (cont.) 





Cost Analyses Can Lead to Many Benefits 


tion. Other suppliers ship all merchandise at customers’ 
expense. Obviously, then, incoming transportation should 
be assigned only to those product lines for which the 
distributor absorbs the expense. 

Analysis of incoming freight bills would, of course, 
represent the most accurate allocation basis. If these de- 
tails are not available, or if it is apparent that the in- 
creased accuracy which would result from such a review 
would not be justified by the cost, it is suggested that cost 
of sales of those product lines for which the distributor 
incurs freight expense be used as the basis of expense 
assignment. 

Outgoing transportation generally consists of metropoli- 
tan cartage fees in addition to freight charges. The as- 
signment of this expense to product lines will vary with 
the transportation policy of the distributor. If it is the 
distributor’s policy to prepay all shipments, outgoing 
transportation expense should be assigned to all product 
lines. The amount assigned can be determined by review- 
ing outgoing freight bills and by conducting surveys of 
cartage usage. Again, if such an analysis would be too 
time-consuming for the amount involved, cost of sales 
may be used as the allocation basis. 

The same techniques as recommended for transporta- 
tion expense should be followed for the allocation of 
cash discounts allowed and received. Many distributors 
adhere to the policy of allowing discounts to the same 
extent which they receive discounts from suppliers. In 
these instances, if accounting records do not contain 
specific details of cash discount income and expense by 
product line, both cash discounts earned and allowed 
may be allocated on the basis of cost of sales and sales 
billed respectively of those lines for which discounts are 
received from suppliers. In any event, the allocation 
basis used should reflect the cash discount policy of both 
the distributor and his suppliers. 

The allocation of other expenses and income elements 
included in this function should be based upon analysis 
of the specific factors which generate each item. In most 
instances an accurate allocation should result once the 
nature of the cost is fully understood. However, it may 
be necessary in a few instances to assign cost to prod- 
uct lines on the basis of an arbitrary decision. 


Profit Contribution Known 


Once the allocation of aggregate functional expenses 
has been completed, a summary of product line profit- 
ability, as illustrated in Exhibit D, may be prepared. At 
this point, the contribution of each commodity group to 
the over-all business is a known quantity. Analysis of this 
exhibit will undoubtedly disclose that some lines are prof- 
itable, others are unprofitable and still others are a 
break-even proposition. It will also be noted that a high 
gross margin ratio is no guarantee of profitability. The 
Stage is now set for an intensive review of those prod- 
uct characteristics which generate profitability as well as 
those which generate losses. Once this step is accom- 
plished, corrective measures may be designed which will 
eliminate, or at least minimize, unprofitable transactions. 
Herein lies the primary purpose and value of distribution 
cost accounting. 

Although there are various types of analyses which 
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will summarize product characteristics, a comparison of 
the average invoice sales item for each product line will 
be most meaningful. An analysis of this nature, which 
is illustrated in Exhibit E, will disclose income and ex- 
pense relationships caused by both sales patterns and 
product characteristics. For example, Exhibit D indicates 
that the gross margin ratio for Product Line No. 1 is 
equivalent to 19.5% of sales. However, Exhibit E dis- 
closes that, when converted to dollars and cents, gross 
margin earned on the average sales item of Product 
Line No. | amounts to $1.75. As functional expenses 
aggregate $2.68, a loss of $.93, equivalent to 10.4% of 
sales, is incurred on each item sales. Hence, the use of 
gross margin ratios as an indication of profitability can 
be extremely misleading. 


Order Processing Cost Identical 


Another important characteristic of costs is illustrated 
in the average item order processing cost as shown on 
Exhibit E. Regardless of sales dollars, gross margin ratios 
or number of units comprising each item, the per unit 
order processing cost is identical. The reason for this 
similarity is, of course, that identical effort in the editing, 
pricing, inventory control, billing, credit and collection 
and accounting areas is expended on each sale item. 

In actual practice, some variance in effort may exist 
among the various product lines. If such a situation does 
exist, the added cost of processing sales items of one 
product line as compared to items of other product lines 
may be reflected in the final cost analysis by simply 
weighting the invoice item counts by a factor which 
expresses the additional effort. The distribution cost 
analyst is cautioned, however, to substantiate such vari- 
ances through some form of work measurement or sta- 
tistical analysis as variances in effort occur more fre- 
quently in the opinions of people than exist in actual 
practice. 

The benefits which can be derived from a cost analy- 
sis are limited solely by the quality of the analysis and 
the resourcefulness of those reviewing the data. The 
mere performance of a cost study will add absolutely 
nothing of value to a business. Gains will be achieved 
only though implementation of the necessary corrective 
measures disclosed by the statistical data. A partial list- 
ing of benefits which may be obtained would include 
improved sales direction, institution of appropriate pric- 
ing policies, better measurement of advertising expendi- 
tures, pinpointing high expense areas, and factual meas- 
urement of employee productivity. 

The decision to perform a cost study should not be 
made on the basis of whether the business can afford it; 
rather the decision should be made on the basis of wheth- 
er the business can afford not to analyze its operations. 





Reprints Available 


One reprint of this special report will be sent free 
to any electrical distributor upon written request. 
Prices for additional quantities are as follows: 1-49, 
25¢ each; 50 or more, 15¢ each. 
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Attractive LPI VeeLens corridor luminaire has V-shaped 
prismatic diffuser and convex reflector which concentrates 
greatest amount of light on wall areas. Viewed endwise, it 
provides excellent brightness control—maximum brightness 
does not exceed 350 footlamberts in the 45° to 90° zone. 


Light distribution for LPI VeeLens. Percentage fig- 
ures show amount of light (based on 100% for half 
the luminaire) which falls in various sectors. Up- 
ward component permits proper brightness ratios 
and relieves contrast on the corridor ceiling. 


New, low-cost LPI VeeLens puts high levels 
of useful light on corridor walls 


The VeeLens fluorescent corridor luminaire is engi- 
neered for efficient application to school corridors, 
library stacks, stock room aisles, and pedestrian 
tunnels. It solves the two important corridor lighting 
problems at lowest possible cost: (1) most of the use- 
ful light is directed where you want it—on the ver- 
tical surfaces, and (2) brightness down the corridor 
is controlled to a comfortable level without glare. 


Formerly, only far more expensive fluorescent 
luminaires with intricate shielding, or incandescent 
luminaires with special lenses directed the useful 
light so effectively. Now, LPI’s VeeLens does the job 
better at lower cost because it utilizes a clear pris- 
matic diffuser containing thousands of 8-sided 
prisms. This diffuser combined with the unit’s convex 
reflector distributes useful illumination in the pat- 





tern most desirable for corridor lighting—the “but- 
terfly curve.” The result is a high level of illumina- 
tion on the vertical surfaces with controlled bright- 
ness when viewing parallel to the luminaire. 


VeeLens luminaires are available for surface or 
pendant mounting, individually or in continuous 
rows. They utilize one 48” rapid-start lamp in a 4-ft. 
luminaire, or two 48” rapid-start lamps, tandem, in 
an 8-ft. luminaire. Diffusers hinge from either side. 


For complete information, write for VeeLens bulletin 





FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING 








Lighting Products Inc., Highland Park, Illinois 
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CHIEF STRATEGIST 


All in one day, you’re a strategist, diplomat, purchasing agent, salesman, for- 
tune-teller, banker, tax expert, traffic manager, and counsellor. € No wonder it 
takes a special kind of guy to go into the electrical wholesaling business! | You’re 
the first to hear when things go wrong for a customer, and often you’re the last to 
hear when they go smoothly. Your job is to give service. Service. Service. Service. 
‘ @ So you surround yourself with the best people, the best products, and the best tech- 
nical information you can get. € Today you get more backing than ever before, 
* through the combined strengths of Rome and Alcoa. Integrated into a single sales 
force, our men are ready to apply all their talents and experience to help you solve 
customer problems and improve sales. Call us when you can use this help. €_ As you 


reach for the phone, we’ll reach for our hat. ROME CABLE 


Rome Cable Division of Alcoa, Dept. 17-120 


Rome, New York. “DIVISION OF ALCOA 
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Industry's Growth Pattern 
Moves Toward West and South 


Both areas are emerging as leaders in national industrial 
growth. New plants and factory expansions noted. 


growth is America’s changing in- 

dustrial pattern. For many years 
the Middle Atlantic region and the 
Northeast have held the lead as the 
industrial centers of the nation, but 
this lead is being challenged. The West 
and South have been steadily growing 
at the expense of the traditional East 
and Midwest manufacturing centers. 
The three Pacific states, for example, 
are rapidly emerging as the third most 
important industrial area of the 
United States. The South Atlantic 
states still hold third spot but by a 
very small margin. 

Two other observations about this 
vast march of industry across the 
nation should be noted: 

e For the first time since World 
War II, the pace of industry’s west- 
ward march is slowing down. 

e Industry is not shunning cities in 
its march to the West. Many sprawl- 
ing Western cities have chalked up 
impressive gains in factory employ- 
ment while the opposite has been true 
for most Eastern cities. 

e Why Move?—A manufacturer’s de- 
cision to erect a new plant in the 
South or West may hinge on anything 
from a computer’s scientific recom- 


eve sign of sound economic 
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mendation to the whim of a com- 
pany executive. But industry’s move- 
ment to greener pastures is undoubt- 
edly influenced by the rapidly growing 
consumer markets in those areas. 

The strongest force exerted on 
plant location is usually the consumer 
market. Thus, the areas of fastest pop- 
ulation growth are also the areas of 
fastest industrial growth. 

In addition, industry attracts more 
industry. As soon as one industry 
gains a foothold in a region, other in- 
dustries move in to supply it with 
products needed to produce a finished 
good. Migration, which may begin 
with only a few industries, soon in- 
cludes a broad range of industries. 
The Pacific or South Atlantic states 
confirm this point. In those two rapid- 
ly growing areas, industrial growth is 
pretty nearly across the board. 

e Decline Noted—Manufacturing em- 
ployment statistics indicated that the 
Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes 
states are slipping downhill in relative 
importance, although the Great Lakes 
still comprise the nation’s most im- 
portant industrial region. New Eng- 
land’s share of the total employment 
pie declined between 1954 and 1959, 
just as it has since 1939, but the rate 


of the decline seems to be slackening. 
Meanwhile, the Pacific states skyrock- 
eted to a virtual tie with the South 
Atlantic area for third place in terms 
of factory jobs. The Southwestern 
states also continued the steady gains 
registered in past years so that they 
now account for more than 5% of 
total U. S. factory employment. 

Capital expenditures for new plant 
and equipment confirm a drop for the 
Great Lakes area, but indicate that 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
regions increased their shares of total 
capital spending. This measure of in- 
dustrial importance also underscores 
the Pacific area’s growth; its share of 
capital expenditures increased be- 
tween 1954 and 1958, just as it has 
since 1939. Strong growth is also in- 
dicated for the Southwest region 
where 10% of all U. S. capital ex- 
penditures were made in 1958. 

Industrial building contracts indi- 

cate big gains for the South Atlantic 
and South Central regions, marking 
the second consecutive time these two 
areas have increased their relative 
shares of total contract awards. On 
the other hand, the New England and 
Middle Atlantic states were both 
heavy losers. 
e Regional Changes—Industrial mi- 
gration on a national scale proceeds 
with giacial slowness. Each region in- 
cludes many separate industries of 
which only a handful are normally in 
transition. While some industries are 
waning in importance, others may be 
waxing, so the net effect on an entire 
region is usually small. 

But in only a few years individual 
industries can be born and grow to 
substantial size within a region. By the 
same token, existing industries can 
dwindle to only a shadow of their 
former size within a five-year period 
such as is used in this study (1954 to 
1959). 

The following highlights the indus- 
tries and the states within various re- 
gions that have seen the most impor- 
tant changes in size. Employment in 
major manufacturing industries is the 
yardstick used for measuring regional 
shifts, and it is the only available mea- 
sure of the performance of individual 
industries by states for 1959. 


New England 


New England's industrial stature has 
deteriorated for the last half century. 
Now, however, the area is holding its 

own. 
Between 1947 and 1954, factory 
employment in the new England 
Continued on page 80 
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What's the 
measure of 

Starter 
performance? 








OMPARE RELIABI 


Clark CY" Magnetic Starters give you more = aa 


Buy on proof of performance! Make your own comparison and see 

how reliable an AC starter can be in the toughest applications you 

can find. Compare under any operating conditions and you will see 

why verified user reports underscore the reliability of Clark “CY” COMPLETE 

design...the performance advantages of “CY” engineering...the care 

and attention to detail of “CY” manufacture. LINE 
Your own comparison will also prove that Clark’s rugged AC FROM 

magnetic starters give you more added safety, service life, ease of SIZE 

installation and economical maintenance. The comparison costs you 00 

nothing—the proof can save you money! THROUGH 
Clark Type “CY” AC Magnetic Starters are available in many com- 

binations and in a variety of enclosures to meet every industrial 

application. Your local Clark distributor or district sales representa- 

tive will be glad to help you set up your own comparison tests. Ask 

him for literature on the complete Clark Type “CY” Starter line. 

Or write direct. 


The 
CLARK CONTROLLER 


“Everything under Contro/”’ Company 


Main Plant: C/eve/and 10, Ohio © Western Plant: Los Ange/es 58, Ca/if 
in Canada: Canadian Controllers, Limited, Toronto 


SIZE 00 
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WHAT 


WILL THIS MEAN? 


SEE JANUARY ISSUE OF THIS PUBLICATION 
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Copper Outlook Doubtful 


Future of weakening copper market depends on un- 
certain world affairs, spread of labor troubles, change 
in U.S. economy and supply-demand balance 


HAT’S going on in copper? To- 

day the price of copper is 30- 

cents a pound, but industry rep- 
resentatives and market observers 
refuse to make any flat predictions 
about tomorrow. 

Because of the volatile nature of in- 
fluences now controlling prices on the 
copper market, the future is a moot 
question. However, one thing is cer- 
tain: copper producers are preparing 
for production cut-backs and, in gen- 
eral, are shoring up their defenses in 
an effort to hold the present 30-cent 
price. 

The wildly fluctuating African situa- 
tion, general economic uncertainty and 
labor troubles in the copper industry 
have been controlling the copper mar- 
ket during the past few months. 
Changes in these situations were re- 
sponsible for the recent plunge of 
copper prices from 33-cents a pound 
to the present 30-cent figure. 

Now, late in November, the cop- 
per market seems to be comparatively 
stable, but the picture could change 
overnight. Observers are watching for 
new developments in the Congo, the 
spread of labor trouble in Chile, and a 
reversal or continuance of a slowing 
U.S. economy as the keys to future 
copper price increases or decreases. 

To better understand today’s uneasy 

copper market, it is necessary to re- 
view the events which have sustained 
copper prices during the past few 
months, and those which have caused 
the recent price cuts. 
e Speculation—Activity on the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange set the trend for 
the presently sagging copper market. 
London speculators believed the ex- 
plosive Congo situation would stop, or 
at least reduce, copper production at 
the huge Katanga operation. Antici- 
pating repercussions in other copper 
producing areas, and noting labor 
trouble at Norihern Rhodesian mines, 
the LME looked for large scale invol- 
untary cut-backs in world copper pro- 
duction—by more than 10%. With 
the copper industry overproduced, sup- 
ply exceeding demand by approxi- 
mately 10%, the effects of the African 
situation were expected to balance the 
supply-demand picture. 

Rumblings of a strike at Anaconda’s 
Chuquicamata mine in Chile, and pos- 
sible spread of this action to other 
Chilean mines, appeared to make the 
supply-demand balance even more 
certain. 


With this feeling prevalent, copper 
prices maintained a strong position on 
the LME at a time when a slowing 
economy and a choosy buyer’s market 
in the U.S. indicated a definite weak- 
ening of prices for the metal. 

The price of copper on the LME 

was further strengthened with record 
purchases of the metal by European 
fabricators. Fearing loss of supply and 
higher prices in the future, foreign 
fabricators stocked great quantities of 
copper. The record sales, as reflected 
on the LME, gave credence to the 
strong price position of copper. 
e Reality—Recent events, however, 
knocked the props out from under 
such speculative theory, and necessary 
re-evaluation and adjustment tumbled 
copper prices on the LME. 

The Katanga threat never material- 
ized. Intervention of UN troops in the 
Congo apparently assures capacity 
production at Katanga and political 
peace in neighboring Rhodesia. La- 
bor trouble at the Northern Rhodesian 
mines was quickly negotiated and set- 
tled by an agreement insuring normal 
copper production until December, 
1961. 

With large world supplies of copper 
on hand and no shortage seen in the 
near future, the effect of the strike at 
the Chuquicamata mine, which began 
October Ist, has been discounted with 
the recent settlement which was 
reached on November 13th. 
© Prices Drop—Normal copper pro- 
duction in Africa retards any im- 
mediate hope for a natural balancing 
of the supply and demand spread. 
With excessive copper supplies, a 
slowing economic picture in the U.S. 
and large European fabricator inven- 
tories, copper prices on the LME de- 
clined rapidly. 

As the spread between the U.S. and 
LME prices for the metal grew, U.S. 
distributors and fabricators found 
themselves being squeezed out of the 
competitive picture by imported cop- 
per products selling at prices beneath 
their minimums. U.S. producers, pro- 
tecting their major market, were 
forced to slash their copper prices by 
3-cents to meet the challenge and 
steady a split world market. 

e The Future—Now that prices are 
again competitive, copper producers 
are taking steps to maintain a sta- 
ble market and prevent further price 
cuts. Some major producers have al- 
ready ordered production cutbacks, 
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1 I'm H. G. Millican, President of Millican Electric Com- 

pany, Atlanta, Georgia. The people at SpANG asked me 
for my opinion of SPANG Conduit Couplings. We’ve used them 
for years—almost exclusively—on electrical jobs in our area, 
and there are a number of reasons why. 


SPANG quality is invariably high. Threads are clean and 

uniform—no burrs or snags to bind the conduit. In fact, 
you can run couplings on the conduit by hand. Practically a 
machine fit. Try it and see! It means the coupling is straight. 
This is another time-saver on the job. 


Uy 


Here’s something else: the handy packaging SPANG uses 

for both its couplings and elbows. They’re well-marked, 
easy to locate in storage and a snap to inventory. You know, 
the SPANG people say nobody produces a better coupling than 
they do. Know something else? They’re right! 
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Most important from an installation viewpoint is the fact 

that the conduit will butt in the coupling—noi just most 
of the time, but always. This butted joint leaves no slot for the 
snake wire to catch in. Makes wire pulling smooth. No time 
lost trying to unsnag hook ends. 


_"= 
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SpanG Couplings are double-galvanized. First the con- 

duit stock is hot-dipped — then the finished coupling is 
electro-galvanized. Now this means there is no metal-to-metal 
contact of coupling and conduit. No galvanic action. Instead, 
it forms a strong, watertight, permanent joint for excellent 
wiring protection. 


This is what one 

leading electrical 
contractor says about 
Spang Conduit Couplings 


Thank you, Mr. Millican, for your comments on SPANG 
Conduit Couplings. Thousands of other electrical con- 
tractors share your enthusiasm for this top-quality SPANG 
electrical product. 

The same top quality is the hallmark of all SpANG 
Conduit Products — Spanc HD Galvanized Conduit, 
SPANG Black Conduit, sPANGLEAM EMT and the new 
SPANG Rigid Aluminum Conduit. Your nearby SPANG 
Distributor carries the complete line. Call him for top- 
quality service! 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Two Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation a. 
WY ® 





SUPER 


Built for = 


R. E. DUMAS MILNER 
JACKSON, MISS. 
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20AC1 Super ae 
AC Switches 
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Modern, attractive Kroger Build- 
ing, designed for many years of 
continuous service to downtown 
Cincinnati, uses P&S 20AC1-I Super 
AC switches. Heavy silver alloy 
contacts mounted at the nodal 
point provide long life at full-rated 
capacity on inductive and tungsten 
filament loads. 


High quality 15- and 20-ampere 
P&S Super AC switches meet all 
Underwriters’ Laboratories require- 
ments, including rugged overload 
test of 4.8 times rated current, at 
40-50% power factor and rated 
voltage. 


As companions to P&S Super AC 
switches, 9260-I duplex and 5242-I 
grounding duplex outlets are used 
in the Kroger Building. 


Write for information, Dept. EW 126 20ACI- 


PASS & SEYMOUR, INC. 
SYRACUSE 9, NEW YORK 


60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 1440 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 51, Ill. In Canada: Renfrew Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


and others are prepared to follow suit 

if necessary. Despite these precautions, 
| world politics, the direction of the 

U.S. economy, and labor relations will 

be the chief factors determining the 

future of the unpredictable copper 
| market in the coming months. 





News For The Industry . . . 
Continued from page 76 


states declined 6%, and not one state 
bucked the general trend. But, in 1959 
New England’s factory employment 
was a shade higher than in 1954, a 
dramatic reversal of the previous 
trend. Massachusetts, the largest em- 
ployer in the New England states, is 
| also growing somewhat faster than the 
nation as a whole. Employment in 
Massachusetts’ rubber industry is half 
again as large now as it was in 1954, 
| and employment in electrical machin- 
| ery factories is 20% higher than five 
years ago. However, the Bay State has 
not been able to hold its textile indus- 
try any better than the other New 
England states, textile employment 
falling 30% in the past five years. 

New Hampshire has scored some 
employment gains in durable goods 
while maintaining stable employment 
in soft goods. Jobs in both the elec- 
trical and non-electrical machinery in- 
dustries rose about 30% during the 
past half-decade in New Hampshire. 

The remaining states in New Eng- 
land—Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and Maine—lost factory em- 
ployees between 1954 and 1959. In 
all four states, a loss of textile mill 
employees was a heavy blow to manu- 
facturing payrolls. 

New England’s recent display of 
economic vigor is encouraging, but 
there seems little chance of an all-out 
industrial boom ahead. One reason 
factory jobs held up well during the 
past five years is that the older indus- 

| tries had already deserted New Eng- 

| land. In addition, the faster tempo of 
the “cold” war has brought new in- 
dustries, particularly electronics, to the 
area because of its research uni- 
versities. 

But consumer markets are not 
growing as rapidly as other areas; 
transportation is relatively costly and 

| slow, and New England has few in- 
| dustrial raw materials. Without one or 
more of these advantages, New Eng- 
land’s industrial growth seems un- 
likely to accelerate in the near future. 


Middle Atlantic States 


This area continues to drop be- 
hind. Five years ago, the Middle At- 
lantic region provided 28% of the 
nation’s factory employment, now it 
provides only 26.8%. The number of 
factory workers in the region embrac- 
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XeroX* Copyflo* Continuous Printer with panels removed shows compact wiring installation possible with Anaconda Type DSL conduit. 


TURN TIGHT CORNERS EASILY WITH ANACONDA 
TYPE DSL EXTRA FLEXIBLE WIRING CONDUIT 


Cross section of Anaconda Type DSL con- 
duit. Made from galvanized steel, without 
packing; extra flexible construction. 


The compactness of modern design calls for Anaconda Type DSL extra 
flexible wiring conduit—made especially for jobs where small bends are 
required. For example, look at the interior of the XeroX Copyflo con- 
tinuous printer shown above—a great deal of wiring, enclosed in DSL, 
was snaked around in relatively tight quarters. 

Anaconda Type DSL is high-quality conduit made of galvanized steel— 
without packing, for more flexibility. It comes in a full range of sizes— 
344” 1.D. through %4” I. D.—in convenient standard length coils. Be ready 
to supply Type DSL when customers ask for conduit to turn tight corners. 
Contact your Anaconda Metal Hose representative, or write: Anaconda 
Metal Hose, P.O. Box 791, Waterbury 20, Connecticut. 


*?, N.Y 6O136WL 


TYPE psL@ : 


extra flexible wiring conduit 


an ANACON DA product 





ing New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia actually declined 
during the past five years despite sub- 
stantial gains by individual industries, 
such as electrical machinery, chemi- 
cals and shipbuilding. 

Of the three most important in- 
dustrial states in the region, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York are dropping 
behind at about the same pace as the 
entire region while New Jersey is 
holding its own. However, New York 
and Pennsylvania remain in first and 
second places, respectively, in the 
number of factory jobs. In terms of 
capital investment, the Keystone State 
ranks first, but New York lags behind 
in fifth place. 

New York’s waning industrial might 
is spread pretty much across the board 
in both durable and nondurable goods. 
Jobs in the primary and fabricated 
metal industries were off about 8% 
compared with 1954, and most of the 
soft goods lines turned in a similarly 
lackluster performance. For example, 
employment in the apparel industry, 
New York’s most important soft goods 
industry, was off 10% in the five-year 
period. 

However, a few industries man- 
aged to run against the tide in the 
Empire State. Both electrical and non- 
electrical machinery producers _in- 
creased employment 10% in _ five 
years. In soft goods, the printing and 
publishing industry augmented em- 
ployment 4% over the past half dec- 
ade. 

New Jersey, counter to the area’s 

. Section 220-3 (b) of the 1959 | trend, chalked up a 2% gain in man- 


eae ; ufacturing employment. during the 
National Electrical Code states... past half decade. The electrical ma- 


chinery industry—New Jersey’s larg- 

; ; | est employer—is still expanding, as is 

Ra ane _——- te m 4 B | the chemical industry, its second larg- 

ttchen, laundry, pantry, dining room an rs! est employer. The transportation in- 
breakfast room of dwelling occupancies, : ‘ 

dustry as a whole showed little change 


(1) 2 or more 20-ampere branch circuits : _ 
in addition to the branch circuits since 1954, but within that group em- 


specified in paragraph 220-3 (a) shall be - ployment in the aircraft industry 
provided for all receptacle outlets (other | dipped substantially while auto and 
than outlets for clocks) in these rooms, and a | shipbuilding jobs were up slightly. 

such circuits shall have no other outlets. One important reason the Middle 
Atlantic region’s industry is on the 
skids is that its output is concentrated 
in primary metals, heavy manufac- 


Designed to provide full compliance with the revised Code, Circle 
F’s new No. 2532 does much more! It becomes a “universal” outlet! | turing and textiles. And these indus- 
It accommodates appliances, heavy-duty portable tools, business tries are unlikely to see much more 
machines, etc., having substantial energy requirements, where the | than average growth in the years 
new 20 A.-125 V. plug cap (No. 2528) is necessary. It also accom- ahead. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
modates 15 A.-125 V. 3 wire U-ground and standard parallel blade | #Mtcipate a continued decline for the 


region that once was the country’s top 
ranking industrial area. 


South Atlantic 


The South Atlantic Region is stead- 
ily increasing its importance on the 
U.S. industrial map. It now provides 
10% of all factory jobs and, in 1959, 
i 17% of all industrial construction 


TRENTON 4, NEW JERSEY contract awards, All three economic 
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caps. One outlet for all! Circle F’s quality is tops and the price is 
right, Contact your Circle F representative for complete details. 











Sylvania “Natural” White Fluores- 
cents bring out the colors that bring 
in the sales. 


At last, a full spectrum fluorescent! No 
more “gray” meats, lifeless lettuce. Sud- 
denly, with the flick of a switch, every- 


thing you display looks more tempting, 


attractive, suffused with rich, glowing 


natural color! 
An amazing new Sylvania phosphor blend 
does it. a better blend of all 


colors with the highest percentage of red 


Gives you 


color yet attained. 


And like all Sylvania fluorescents, new 
*‘Natural’’ Whites are backed by this 
exclusive Sylvania Light Insurance Policy: 
“If at any time a Sylvania Fluorescent 
Lamp fails in your opinion to provide 
better performance than any other brand 


Produce looks 


fresher! 


Meats on 
look a 





LAMP 
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redder! ” 


Even your profits look greener! 


SYLVAN 








~ 


basis of uni- 
performance, uniformity of 
appearance, maintained brightness and 
life, it may be returned to the supplier for 
full refund of purchase price.” 


fluorescent lamps, on the 


formity of 


FREE INFORMATION BOOKLET! 


No wonder meat markets and supermarkets 
are so enthusiastic where Sylvania “Natural” 
White Fluorescents have been tested. Sylvania 
will gladly send you a free 4-page booklet 
telling their whole exciting story. Ask your 
Sylvania representative. 
Or write: Sylvania Light 
ing Products, a Division of 
Sylvania Electric Prod- 
Dept. 62, 60 
Boston St., Salem, Mass. 
In Canada: Sylvania Elec- 
tric (Canada) Ltd., P.O. 
Box 2190, Station “O,” 
Montreal 9. 


ucts Inc., 
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How a new product 


can DOUGBLE your 


splicing tape sales 


Okoweld—Okonite’s remarkable new splicing 
tape—can double your splicing tape sales 
* when promoted with effective demonstration. 


Here’s how Mr. Al Maczko, a tape distributor 
salesman for National Electric Co. of Passaic, 
N. J., uses this demonstration for Okoweld, 
the only tape required for making a splice 
or termination up to 2000 volts. 


“First, I point out Okoweld’s self-fusing qualities—the same 
qualities that make all Okonite tapes the best covering for 
splices and terminations. Then I point out that Okoweld is 
the only tape of its kind with Underwriters’ Laboratories 
approval as the sole covering for electrical connections. This, 
of course, is a telling point, but a demonstration makes it 
most effective. 


‘Next, I snugly wrap a length of Okoweld around a pencil. 
It promptly fuses together. When my customer sees how 
the layers fuse into each other and become a solid wall of 
moisture-proof, void-free cable insulating compound, he’s 
ready for the ‘close.’ 


“I close by pointing out that this new tape applies easily 
and that it is guaranteed against oozing, slipping or separat- 
ing into layers. Then I ask my customer if he knows of any 
other tape with all those qualities that is the only tape needed 
for splices and terminations up to 2000 volts. (Okoweld, of 
course, is the only one.) 


**Then I ask for the order—and usually get it.” 


yardsticks used in this study confirm 
vigorous growth between 1954 and 
1959, and present indications are that 
growth will continue. 

Among the states of the South At- 
lantic region, Florida outstripped all 
others. Factory employment jumped 
50%, sparked by very large increases 
in fabricated metal products, electri- 
cal machinery, and some other dur- 
able goods lines. Employment gains 
were neither as strong nor as wide- 
spread in soft goods, but Florida was 
the only state in the region to increase 
textile mill employment. At present, 
industry is split about half and half 
between hard and soft goods, but the 
present growth rate of the hard goods 
industries promises to tip the scales 
in their favor during the next few 
years. 

Factory jobs in Georgia rose 8% 
since 1954, and the gain was spread 
about evenly between durable and 
nondurable producers, although soft 
goods still predominate. Employment 
in the pulp and paper industry 
jumped 20% while jobs in the ma- 
chinery industries (electrical and non- 
electrical) did even better with a 40% 
gain. 

Machinery and furniture employ- 
ment sparked an 8% gain in North 
Carolina’s total factory employment. 
However, textile mills, employing 
about half of the state’s factory work- 
ers, cut jobs 5% during the five-year 
period. In the years ahead, this state’s 
industrial composition will be dom- 
inated by the soft goods industries, 
but growth will be strongest in hard 
goods. 

South Carolina also suffered an em- 
ployment decline in textile manufac- 
turing, its chief industry, but gains in 
apparel and food processing partially 
compensated for this loss. Employ- 
ment jumped in nonelectrical machin- 
ery and in primary metals between 
1954 and 1959, and these two indus- 
tries will show further gains as South 
Carolina’s manufacturing swings more 
toward durable goods. 

Virginia and West Virginia are the 
slowest growing states of the South 
Atlantic region. Both states main- 
tained their share of the nation’s em- 
ployment, but future growth is un- 
likely in either state. 


Great Lakes 


Try this “‘sales-maker’’ demonstration of Al Maczko’s— your tape 


sales will jump. This remains the industrial 


core of the United States, despite 
steady inroads made by other areas. 
More than a fourth of all factory 
employment and nearly 30% of all 
plant and equipment expenditures are 
concentrated here. 

Sheer industrial might is no guar- 
antee of growth, however. The Great 
Lakes States have been sliding down- 
hill since the end of World War II. In 


region 


Ask about Okonite’s splicing movies and tape calculator. They’re 
designed to help you increase your tape sales. 


THE OKONITE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Passaic, New Jersey 6667 


SOLD 100% THROUGH AUTHORIZED ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTORS 
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Yes, Allen-Bradley 
also makes... 





DC Contactors 


Here’s the only line of DC 
contactors using the sim- 
ple solenoid design—with 
ONE moving part—in all 
ratings through Size 4. 
And their double break, 
silver alloy contacts never 
need servicing. 


DC Control 


Relays These relays 
are the counterpart of the 
Bulletin 700 line of AC 
relays—of which millions 
are in service. With only 
ONE moving part—these 
relays provide the ulti- 
mate in long life and reli- 
ability. Like the AC 
line, they have double 
break, silver contacts that 
never need maintenance. 
Made in a variety of types 
and with up to 8 switch- 
ing poles. 


Float Switches 


This versatile line of float 
switches is available in a 
wide range of types and 
enclosures to handle prac- 
tically every industrial 
pumping job. They all 
feature a snap-action 
switch mechanism for posi- 
tive operation no matter 
how slowly the liquid 
level changes. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 106 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 4, Wis. + In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY: 








BULLETIN 200 





BULLETIN 840 











BULLETIN 1232 





BULLETIN 410 






Loom Switch 
Manual starting switches 
designed for textile loom 
service. Design of operat- 
ing lever makes accidental 
operation impossible. 
Lint-tight enclosure elimi- 
nates fire hazard. 


Automatic 


Transfer Switches 


For use where power must 
be maintained, these pan- 
els automatically transfer 
the load to an auxiliary 
supply when normal sup- 
ply fails or falls too low. 
Transfers automatically 
when the normal power 
supply is resumed. Me- 
chanically interlocked. 


Pump Control 


Panels Designed for 
irrigation and oil field 
pumping applications. 
Can also be used with out- 
door lighting systems. 
Uses standard A-B Bulle- 
tin 709 solenoid starter 
with manual disconnect 
switch or circuit breaker 
in weatherproof enclosure. 
Available with many op- 
tional features. 


AC and DC 


Rheostats 

Provide absolutely step- 
less control over a wide 
resistance range. Full 
wattage capacity avail- 
able at all settings. Sizes 
to 5400 watts. 


Quality 
i) Colao am @lebelame) 
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NEW...FROM HEINEMANN 


200 AMP SERVICE ENTRANCE EQUIPMENT 


- +. small box 
+» big breaker 


Customers looking for more electrical power will find a 
lot to like in this unit. Capacity is a full 200 amperes. 
“Full” because the Heinemann hydraulic-magnetic breaker 
makes de-rating as obsolete as yesterday’s weather forecast. 
You can put this equipment next to heat lines, or let it sizzle 
in the summer sun. It always carries full rated current, 
always trips as specified. No thermal elements . . . no 
temperature-caused nuisance tripping. 


Installation? Painless. There’s enough space inside for two 
hands and wire. Solderless screw-type connectors save time 
and trouble. Knockouts are plentiful, placed so conduit can 
be run-in from any angle. 

Cost? A little less than you are used to paying for equip- 
ment that supplies equal capacity after de-rating. 

The size is another pleasant surprise . . . slightly smaller 
than fused pull-outs of the same rating. The equipment is 
rated at 120/240V AC, two- or three-wire service, and is 
available in indoor or raintight, tamperproof outdoor enclos- 
ures of heavy-gauge steel. 


MORE QUESTIONS? SEND FOR BULLETIN 1003 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


152 Plum Street, Trenton, N. J. 





1947, about 30% of all factory work- 
ers were employed in the Great Lakes 
region; now only 27% of factory jobs 
are located there. But the proportion 
of industrial building contracts 
awarded in the region is rising slowly, 
and steadily. If manufacturers suc- 
ceed in replacing their obsolete in- 
dustrial buildings, they will be in a 
good position to benefit from the an- 
ticipated impact of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Expanding foreign trade and 
growing industrial development west 
of the Great Lakes could bring sig- 
nificant changes. 


INDUSTRY ON THE MOVE 
(Factory Workers) 
Increasing Trend 


Mountain 7 


Form West 


Percent of US 


South Aticntic 


r=} 


sae Pacitic 25. sis 


Declining Trend 


Mid Atlantic 


Percent of US 





Greot Lokes 
10 





— an ai 


0 —_ — —— 
1947 1954 


Source McGrow-h/! Department of Economics 
Farm West 


Additions to factory payrolls in the 
Farm West have diminished. The re- 
gion had steadily increased its share 
of total factory jobs from 1939 to 
1954, but between 1954 and 1959, 
the Farm West held steady at 6% of 
all U.S. manufacturing employment. 
Surprisingly, however, these states 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota and South 
Dakota—had the largest increase in 
new plant and equipment spending. 
In terms of sheer size, the Farm West 
is dwarfed by the Great Lakes and 
the Middle Atlantic regions. But the 
so-called farm states are laying the 
groundwork for further industrial ex- 
pansion. 

In the future, the farm states will 
surpass New England in the number 
of factory workers if present growth 
rates continue. Right now, the Farm 
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RACEWAYS 


On 
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GALVAN/ZED 


SMOOTH INNER RACEWAYS PERMIT EASY WIRE PULLING 


Laclede Rigid Conduit, produced in one of the most modern pipe 
mills in America, is designed to leave no inside seam. It is galvanized 
in 10’ lengths for maximum inside smoothness of zinc. A special pro- 
tective coating over the zinc reduces friction to make wire-pulling easy 
with ordinary fish tapes. Threaded ends butt in the coupling to form 


a snag-free raceway. 
.. and look at these other quality features 


@ Made of Laclede's own open-hearth steel 

@ Hot dipped galvanized inside and out 

e@ Easy to bend without fracture of protective coating 

@ Meets Underwriters, A.S.A., State, and Federal specifications 


@ Available from stock for quick delivery 


Pr” LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI * Producers of Steel for Industry and Construction 
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H. G. Anschuetz* 

113-115 North 23rd Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Arbeiter Company * 

3721 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Ira L. Arkin Company* 
4929 North Damen Avenue 
Chicago 25, Illinois 
Brenner Electrical Sales* 
P.O. Box 51 

Houston 1, Texas 


¥ 


WHEN YO 


John M. Fincke Company* 
1848 North Main Street 
Los Angeles 31, California 
Herman 0. Gerdts 

415 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Heimann Company* G. M. Howard* L. Morris Landers Co.* 

1401 Fairfax Trafficway 1301 6th Street 251 Spring Street, S.W. 
Kansas City 41, Kansas San Francisco 7, California Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Heimann Company* Everett Jones H. L. Linder Elec. Sales Co.* 
1711 Hawthorne Avenue 4040 Mayfield Road 3911 Joy Road 

Minneapolis 3, Minnesota Cleveland 21, Ohio Detroit 6, Michigan 
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SS 


Be readyarer (is. * =. 
...carry Cornish elect omm * a 
cable and cord sets as part OF . 

regular Cornish stock. Have the vn 
on the shelves when you need them. mn, 


If you're currently carrying the 4 
complete Cornish line you know 
what we mean, if not, ask our 
“representative to give you the 
"facts about our electronic product 
“line. And don't forget, we still 
™.. manufacture the quality line of 
regular cord sets, flexible cords and 
thermostat wires... all available to 

ou through our. manufacturing « 

Westions and field warehouses.» 


Mills Talbot & Company* A. J, Nelson Company The Sanderiin Company* Stout Electrical Sales Co.* UNDE We TERS 

1 Flint Street P.O. Box 5502 129 First Avenue West 338 West Fourth Street LABORATORIES 

Rochester 8, New York Denver 17, Colorado Seattle 99, Washington Cincinnati 2, Ohio imc 

Mills Talbot & Company A. Norden, Jr. M. B. Squires Company Paul Lumpkin INSPECTED 

P.O. Box 4212 54 Moraine Street 1 Cedar Boulevard 702 Builders Bivd CORD SEt saan cent leant 

Hamden, Connecticut Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. Pittsburgh 28, Penn. P.O. Box 961, Char. 1, N.C. MURCH STREET YORK 7, NEW YORK 
“stocks availat 
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it's what’s INSIDE 
iatst mm aet-1.4-1-m iel-) ee 


If you’re critical about transformer performance, examine the construction of 
Acme Electric continuous duty, dry-type transformers. You'll like what you see; 
sturdily constructed, grain oriented steel laminations, form wound coils, 
which are rigidly braced to resist the shock of heavy current surges. Ample spac- 
ing of components in a design that invites air circulation. High quality, insul- 
ating materials more than adequately withstand temperature rise for the re- 
spective classes of construction. Our many years of constructing Class H insula- 
tion transformers can be of value to you. 


Compact, light weight, 
quiet! These are impor- 
tant features that have 
won the approval of 
plant engineers every- 
where. Interior construc- 
tion cuases automatic 
air-flow cooling. 





© 2 SB EE r 


hl 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 


ACME ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


6712 Water Street Cuba, New York 
In Canada: Acme Electric Corp., Ltd., 50 Northline Rd., Toronto, Ont. 


Aeme-<ii= Electric 


Le eS ae ee ee 








West’s share of new plant and ma- 
chinery spending is the same as New 
England’s, and industrial building con- 
tracts in the farm states are far ahead. 


South Central 


The South Central states grew mod- 
erately in a wide range of industries 
during the past half decade. Not only 
is the entire region growing, but each 
of the individual states—Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi and Tennessee—— 
increased their share of total U.S. 
factory employment between 1954 
and 1959. 

The South Central is one of our 
smallest industrial areas, but it is di- 
versified, with soft goods accounting 
for 56% of all manufacturing jobs. 
Employment gains between 1954 and 
1959 were evenly split between hard 
and soft goods. 


Southwest 

In the area comprising the five 
Southwes‘ern states—Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas—growth is emphatic. This re- 
gion’s increase in factory jobs out- 
stripped the country as a whole by a 
wide margin and the gains were 
spread generously over many hard 
and soft goods manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

The area’s rate of increase in fac- 
tory jobs has dropped from the dizzy 
pace set between 1947 and 1954, but 
industrial growth continued at a fast 
pace, and prospects for the future are 
bright. Manufacturers’ outlays for 
new plant and equipment are still on 
the upswing, and even though the 
share of all industrial construction 
contracts in the region dropped be- 
tween 1954 and 1959, the actual size 
of the contract share is still very large 
compared with the area’s share of 
factory jobs. 

Actual manufacturing employment 
rose 10% during the past five years 
in the Southwest, with durable goods 
employment increasing just a shade 
more than nondurables. Jobs in food 
processing, the region’s most impor- 
tant industry, swelled 12%, with other 
large gains in primary metals, lumber 
and the stone, clay and glass indus- 
tries. 

Texas now employs 59% of all 
factory workers in the Southwest ver- 
sus 56% employed in 1954. Manu- 
facturers increased their payrolls 27% 
over the past five years, divided into a 
16% rise for hard goods, and an 11% 
rise for soft goods. Food processors, 
who employ a third of ali nondurable 
goods workers in the state, reported 
payrolls were 26% larger in 1959 
than five years earlier. In the durable 
goods sector, two industries—stone, 
clay and glass and fabricated metal 
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FOR QUALITY 


means finer conduit fittings for you... 


On the shelf, one conduit fitting may look as 
good as another. But, on the job, Cotumbus 
brand quality stands out . . . makes installa- 
tion faster .. . fishing and wire-pulling easier 
. . . connections absolutely tight-weather 
and corrosion-proof. 


Cotumbus brand dimensions, gauging, 
tapping and threading meet uniform stand- 
ards on each type and size of fitting... . 
chamfering is accurate . . . reaming is per- 
fect. That means no complaint from cus- 
tomers, more repeat business. 
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Sold only through recognized wholesalers. 


. BRAND 
CONDUIT FITTINGS 
CONDUIT PIPE PRODUCTS COMPANY ~-— COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Even packaging is designed for the greatest 
usefulness. Convenient-sized cartons with 
large, easy-to-read identifying labels offer 
you efficient handling, shelf-storage and se- 
lection . . . at no extra cost. 


Tell your customers about the trouble-free 
dependability of Cotumbus fittings. Sell 
them once and they’ll be back for more. 


Eleven warehouses are conveniently located 
for speedy delivery. 


Look for the U.L. label 
when you buy conduit fittings. 


PIPE COUPLINGS ¢ PIPE NIPPLES - ELBOWS, RIGID & E. M. T. 
RUNNING THREAD e 
















WALL PLATES 





Dispenses Fittings 





pres-SURE-connectors 


H SMALL QUANTITY PACKAGES 


YOUR SMALLER CUSTOMERS don’t have to make big cash 
outlays to get the quantities they need. 


YOUR LARGER CUSTOMERS don’t have to handle or count 
out small quantities from large packages. 


YOU will make more sales to more customers because you 
can now give them the best product in preferred quantities 
in better packages. Simpler for you to stock and to sell — 
eliminates counting, stops spillage, speeds order filling, 
simplifies stock records. 


YOU AND ALL YOUR CUSTOMERS wil! like the new SLIP- 
TOP Boxes* — an exclusive Buchanan development — 
NOW BEING ADVERTISED TO CONTRACTORS, 
MAINTENANCE MEN AND OTHER USERS. 


* Small Splice Caps and Insulators — 100/box, 10 

boxes/std. package. Large Splice Caps, large Insulators, 

Termend® lugs 50/box, 10 boxes/std. package. (Insu- 
Write for Bulletin EW-12 


lators packed in regular boxes. ) 
and distributor information. WY @ 


Representatives in principal cities throughout the U. S. and Canada 





products—reported employment gains 
over 50% in the last five year period 
while electrical machinery doubled 
employment. On the other hand, pe- 
troleum refiners cut their work force 
nearly 10% since 1954, and so did 
the lumber and wood products indus- 
try. 

However, Texas is not the only 
growing state in the region. Oklahoma 
manufacturers increased their em- 
ployment 5% since 1954, and even 
more impressive gains were scored 
by individual industries. Employment 
in the fabricated metal industry rose 
39% since 1954, and jobs in both 
electrical and nonelectrical machinery 
rose 11%. Food processing, an im- 
portant industry throughout the South- 
west, increased its jobs 12% in the 
five years covered by this study. 


Mountain States 


The Mountain states, the least im- 
portant industrial area of the coun- 
try, is the fastest growing. Between 
1954 and 1959, this region increased 
its share of all U.S. factory jobs 
from 1.1% to 1.4% based on a 33% 
rise in factory jobs. 

Hard goods industries are spurring 
growth in the region while soft goods 
manufacturers tag along. From nearly 
an even balance between durables 
and nondurables in 1954, the scales 
tipped to 55% hard goods, 45% soft 
goods in 1959. 

Pacific 

Industrial growth in the Far West 
has continued on a broad front for a 
long time. Manufacturers increased 
employment 21% in the three Pacific 
states—California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington—pushing this region into a 
photo finish with the South Atlantic 
states for third place in factory em- 
ployment. Both regions now employ 
10% of U.S. factory workers, but 
payrolls in the West are growing at a 
faster clip than in the South Atlantic 
states, so the Pacific area is pulling 
ahead. 

Seventy percent of the Pacific 
area’s factory jobs are in durable goods 
industries, which are growing twice 
as fast as nondurables. Between 1947 
and 1954, the aircraft industry grew 
most rapidly. However, with the shift 
from aircraft to missiles, employ- 
ment prospects have fallen for this 
industry. Now electrical machinery— 
particularly electronics—has seized 
the spotlight. 

California accounts for 78% of all 
factory employment along the Pacific 
Coast. California’s best gainer over 
the past five years was electrical ma- 
chinery where employment more than 
doubled. In the same period, jobs in 
the fabricated metals industry were 

Continued on page 96 
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ESCENT 


NEOPRENE SHEATH an Riyvout 





RUBBER-FILLED . TAPE 


METAL SHIELDING TAPE 


SEMI-CONDUCTING TAPE 


HYVOLT INSULATION 


CONDUCTOR SHIELDING TAPE 


CONDUCTORS 
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SHIELDED | 
POWER CABLE 


Gives More Amperes | 
Per Dollar 


of Installed Cost | 


CRESCENT HYVOLT insulation is made from butyl rubber 
whick is inherently resistant to ozone, heat, moisture and aging. 
HYVOLT is formulated and processed so as to retain these in- 
herent characteristics of the butyl rubber and at the same time 
provide excellent electrical and physical properties. 


The insulation is protected during and after installation by | 
an outer neoprene sheath providing a maximum degree of 
toughness, durability and long life. It is flame retarding and re- 
sistant to the deteriorating effects of moisture, sunlight, ozone 
- (corona), oil, grease, and many acids and alkalies. 


oe eri 


HYVOLT Shielding provides additional internal and external protection in 
these THREE WAYS ne 


1 Conductor shielding, as provided by a semi-conducting tape over*the 
stranded Psat csc ah excludes air pockets between conductor and insulation 
and eli possible internal corona-cutting of the insulation. 





2 The semi-conducting tape between the insulation and metallic shielding 
tape prevents possible ionization of air spaces and corona at the inepletin 
surface, ‘ 
3 The metallic shielding tape is grounded when installed, resulting in sere 3 
potential to ground at the sheath. It prevents surface discharge or burning, 
and protects cable from lightning surges. Red shock hazerd 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


CRESCENT SHIELDED HYVOLT CABLE is recommended for a 
use in conduits, underground ducts, in wet or dry locations, or 3 
buried directly in the ground, for circuits operated at over 3Q00 ~ 
volts and in accordance with |.P.C.E.A; recommendations. 
Available in single conductor or multi-conductor cables, me 


Specify CRESCENT SHIELDED HYVOLT POWER CABLE for, 
general power circuits and where severe conditions are preva- | 
lent such as chemical plants, refineries, paper mills, mines, © 
sewage disposal plants, etc. It is approved as Airport Homes. 
Cable Type 8, CAA Specification 1-824. 


is REX ee 


- CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO., INC. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 








ADVERTISEMENT 


Distributors in the News... 


Townley Purchases Columbian Electrical 


— 
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SEE JANUARY ISSUE OF THIS PUBLICATION 
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KANSAS CITY — The Townley 
Metal and Hardware Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. has entered the electrical 
supply field with the purchase of the 
Columbian Electrical Co. The pur- 
chase of the 67 year-old company 
was effective November Ist. 

Under the new ownership, John D. 
Todd will be retained as a buyer 
of electrical supplies. He had been 


Fuller 


associated with Columbian Electrical 
for 15 years. A. P. McGuire, em- 
ployed with the former company for 
36 years will be retained as a sales- 
man and will join the industrial sales 
department. Frank G. Fuller, former- 
ly with Columbian Electrical has also 
joined the industrial sales force of the 
new operation, which covers eastern 
Kansas and western Missouri. 





Foley Electrical Com- 
pletes Reorganization 


KANSAS CITY—W. T. Foley 
Electrical Supply Co., Inc. has com- 
pleted reorganization plans, according 
to Clarence L. Steber, president of 
the Steber Foundation, which is own- 
er of the electrical supply firm. 

William M. Spain has been appoint- 
ed executive vice president of the 
Foley organization. Jack Hohenshell 
has been named vice president-sales, 
and A. H. Rilinger has been appoint- 
ed treasurer. Mrs. Margaret Hill has 
been named assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary. 

Spain and several other key em- 
ployees reportedly have arranged to 
purchase a substantial stock interest 
in the firm and expect to purchase 
the remainder within the next few 
years. Steber anticipates that a new 
building will be started within the next 
few months to facilitate the expanding 
operation and that he will remain 
active in the management of the firm 
until this program is completed and 
the stock purchase consummated. 


Gross Electric 
Marks 50th Anniversary 


TOLEDO—Gross Electric Co. re- 
cently observed its 50th anniversary 
with a week of events. The company 
held daily demonstrations of new 
lighting, electric heating, built-in ap- 
pliance and hi-fi products in addition 
to serving cake, coffee and donuts to 


the public. Another feature of the 
celebration was an old-fixture con- 
test. 

The firm was founded half century 
ago by the late George J. Gross. 
Originally called the Toledo Glass 
Appliance Fixture Co., the company 
began its operations in a small store 
with a staff of three. Today it oc- 
cupies three floors of showrooms, 
offices and warehouse area, with a 
branch in West Toledo, and employs 
nearly 70 people. 


Social Notes: 


NJ Distributors Attend 
Annual Dinner-Dance 

NEWARK—tThe Jersey Electrical 
Distributors Association held its first 
annual dinner and dance on October 
29th. Approximately 350 attended 
the affair at the Chanticler restaurant 
in Millburn, N.J. 

An unusual aspect of the dinner 
was the prize awarded at each table. 
It was a caged floral bouquet which 
also contained a live parakeet. The 
winner was determined by a card 
concealed under one of the dinner 
plates. 

The JEDA is headed by Henry 
Krug, Reliable Electrical Supply Co., 
Newark. Other officers are: Roy 
Knapp, Miller-Knapp, Inc., Nixon, 
vice president; Irving Slavin, Monarch- 
Irving Electric Supply Co., Newark, 
secretary; Irving Hirsch, Somerville 
Electrical Supply Co., Somerville, 
treasurer. 
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606—4” x 2” 451—3 x 2” Switch box 425—3 x 2” Switch box 272—Concrete box 
Thru-the-Wall box 2%" deep ‘‘Q’’ clamp 2” deep Griptite 3” deep 


258—411/4,"" Square box 190—4” Square box 125—4” Octagon box 156—4” Octagon box 
2%" deep 1'2" deep 142" deep 142" deep N clamps 


A box for every job 


1802—No thread 1902—E.M.T 1922—E.M.T 2358- 
compression type connector compression type coupling Entrance cap 


. 
— 


rigid connector 


Angle squeeze connector 2002—Smail 


2022—Small 2141—Non-metallic 2202 
90° two-piece type set screw type connector 


set screw type coupling cable connector 


Raco has the most versatile and com- have it with Raco boxes and fittings. 
plete line of roughing-in materials 

you'll find anywhere. Shown here are Simplify your ordering, inventory and 
some representative products of the shipping problems—with Raco, the 
extensive Raco line. One thing is sure quality source for all your roughing-in 
—whatever size, whatever type of box materials. Make your next order fast 
or fitting your contractors require, you selling Raco fittings and boxes. 


Raco@ ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Aurora, Illinois 
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News For The Industry . . . 


Continued from page 92 


up 18% and aircraft employment 
posted a modest 8% gain. Employ- 
ment in California’s lumber industry 
inched ahead slightly, contrary to the 
industry’s downward trend in the re- 
gion as a whole. 

Washington has also turned in some 
impressive employment gains. Aircraft 
employment nearly doubled in the past 
five years, bringing the industry to 
the number one spot among durable 
goods employers, whereas lumber 
had been the largest for many years. 
But this trend may soon be reversed. 

In Oregon, jobs in soft goods in- 

dustries rose faster than in hard 
goods, contrary to the performance 
of the Pacific area generally. On the 
strength of substantial payroll in- 
creases in the food processing, chem- 
ical and paper industries, nondura- 
bles employment was up 15% while 
durables employment staged only a 
5% gain. 
e Industry In Cities—In rapidly 
growing areas, industries are flocking 
to cities, while in the congested cities 
of the East, the situation is just the 
opposite. In general, it is the small 
and medium-size cities that attract 
factory jobs while the large cities 
lose them. 

Limited space in the big industrial 
cities accounts for the lack of growth. 
But in the rapidly growing cities of 
the South and West, there is still am- 
ple room for industrial expansion. 

San Diego showed the largest gain 

° in factory employment, 54%, followed 
CF<I Galvanized Steel Strand by Los Angeles, which posted a 21% 
increase. On the other hand, the heav- 
Galvanized Steel Strand is a proven material for ground- ily industrialized cities were the heavy 
ing power transmission lines. The wire used in CF&l Steel losers of manufacturing jobs. De- 
Strand is subjected to rigid quality controls for overhead yates factory jobs fell 14%, Chi- 
¥ » rine ‘ned bo ceeeiiie aeieeiedh bedi } : cago’s were off 12%, and many 
ground wire and is carefully galvanized, assuring long smaller industrial cities in New Eng- 
lasting protection against corrosive elements. land also had substantial declines. 

CF&lI Galvanized Strand is made in accordance with e Modest Shifts—Industrial migra- 
ASTM Specification A-363, in seven- or three-wire con- tion will continue to change the in- 
structions. For guy, messenger and other applications, rt ta . = a 

bd : rs ag hiae os sven so, the years ahead are likely to 
CF&l strand is made to ASTM Specification A-122. CFal | bring only modest shifts in regional 
is also equipped to manufacture strand to our customers’ shares of the nation’s industry. No 
own specifications. one can yet weigh the St. Lawrence 
Seaway’s impact on industrial migra- 
tion, the importance of the new high- 
way program or the jet cargo fleets 
traveling from coast to coast. But, in 
balance, it looks like the relatively 


(F GALVANIZED STEEL STRAND slower pace of the past five years will 


hold for the next five. 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 





For quick delivery, contact the nearest CF&l office. 





| 

STEEL. 
In the West: THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION —<Albuquerque « Amarillo « Billings 
Boise « Butte « Denver « El Paso « Farmington (N.M.) « Ft. Worth « Houston « Kansas City Rural homes represent a good per- 
Lincoln « Los Angeles « Oakland « Oklahoma City « Phoenix « Portland « Pueblo « Salt Lake City centage of the total market for resi- 
San Francisco « San Leandro « Seattle « Spokune « Wichita 1 : : > —: » 
dential lighting fixtures. The nearl 
In the East: WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta « Bostan « Buffalo « Chicago « Detroit 1.000 8 id — he. 4, , 
New Orleans « New York * Philadelphia « CF&! OFFICE IN CANADA: Montreal 1,000 rural electric cooperatives serv- 

CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES AT: Calgary + Edmonton » Vancouver *« Winnipeg ice electricity to 4,736,000 homes. 
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..-cracked the paper barrier, too 




















You'll know what I mean. Work- Like me, you can get so many top-notch, nation- 

ing late ordering stock...eyes ally advertised items from Porcelain Products... 
tired ... dropped glasses... hit by idea. I reasoned Mast kits, Wireholders, House brackets, Racks, 
that since Porcelain Products makes 127 different Spools, Clevises, Copperweld ground rods, Wedge 
high quality, time tested, electrical supply items grips, Split bolts . . . items used every day by your 
I could save time, worry and money with one pur- customers, the contractors. Since 1894 they’ve 
chase order, one acknowledgment, one shipment, served the electrical industry. Send for complete 
one invoice, one check .. . instead of dozens. information on their comprehensive line today. 
Well, you get the idea. Everybody was happy... No obligation. 
me... my office staff... the boys in the back room Oh! by the way, I know the actual paper in paper 
and most important, my customers. (So was work doesn’t cost much, but neither does the 
Porcelain Products Co. . . . and you should see the actual metal in a watch. 
service I get.) PORCELAIN PRODUCTS CO. 225 N. PATTERSON ST., CAREY, OHIO 
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America’s: 1 
“<ATANLtE CL” 
plier... 


' Te om 2 a ek 3, 
, ee hap aR, 
mor % vps 


CHAN Wer LOCK | 


No. 420 


The ‘Want Books” 

. and ringing cash 
registers...of tool sup- 
pliers all over America 
give profitable proof of 
the growing sales of the 
Channellock No. 420. 
Hundreds of thousands 
of mechanics buy this plier 
every year. They like its tight 
grip in tight places... its ali 
‘round usefulness. And you'll 
like the steady profits of 
America’s fastest selling plier. 
Stock it... catalog it... display 
it... and you’ll sell it. Send for 
our new catalog. 


CHAMPION DeARMENT 
TOOL COMPANY 
MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


It’s easier to stock 


fet one line of pliers. 


is PROFIT-WISF to stock the 
‘genuine CHANNELLOCK line. 


=. Fete 


«°F pats 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 





DECEMBER 


Industrial Building Exposition 
& Congress 
Coliseum 
New York, N. Y. 
December 12-15 


JANUARY 


National Association 

of Electrical Distributors 
Southern Region Meeting 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel 
Paim Beach, Fla. 
January 8-11 


National Housewares Exhibit 
Lakefront Exposition Center 
Chicago, III. 

January 16-20 


17th Annual Convention 
& Exposition 
National Association 
of Home Builders 
McCormick Place 
Chicago, Ill. 
January 29-February 2 


American Institute 

of Electrical Engineers 
Winter General Meeting 
Hotel Statler 
New York, N. Y. 
January 29-February 3 


FEBRUARY 


Intermountain Electrical Association 
Annual Conference 
Hotel Ben Lomond 
Ogden, Utah 
February 2 


National Electrical Week 
February 5-11 


Electrical League of New York 
National Electrical Week Luncheon 
Sheraton-Astor Hotel 
New York, N. Y. 

February 7 


National Rural Electric 

Cooperative Association 
19th Annual Meeting 
Dallas, Texas 
February 13-16 
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INSTALLED FAST 
BUIL] TO LAST eects axe 
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better from top to bottom 


FIVE GOOD REASONS 





why a Blackhawk kit means a faster, better installation 
from cable entrance to meter. May be purchased as a com- 
plete kit or as separate fittings. 


Slip-fitter service entrance head — Just slip it on over conduit 
and tighten two set screws. That’s all — nothing to cut, no 
extra parts to handle. Made of corrosion-resistant ductile alu- 
minum. Available in a full range of sizes. 


Insulators — Reinforced, durable, well-rounded porcelain se- 
cured to metal pipe mounting clamp — clamp bolt and nut 
included, hot dipped galvanized. cial V-grip fitting holds 
mounting rigid. Pull-off fitting available uninsulated. 


Flexible Synroflashing — Absolutely leakproof. Made of flexible 
neoprene to absorb mast vibration due to wind and cable sway. 
The mast can’t work loose, damage shingles, or give moisture 
a place to seep in. Won't rot, peel or crack in any weather. 
Shingles fit easily over Synroflashing. Metal clamp seals collar 
to mast for permanent, weathertight fitting. Synroflashing is 
available for 1%, 1%, 2, 2% and 3 inch pipe. 


Mounting brackets — Blackhawk’s new combination bracket 
accommodates 1%, 14%, 2, 2% and 3 inch pipe. It is avail- 
able with % inch thru bolts or with lag screws. A truly uni- 
versal pipe mounting bracket. 


Offset reducer — Corrosion-resistant aluminum alloy. Threaded 
to fit 1% and 1%-inch meter hubs to a 2-inch or 2%-inch pipe 
riser and 2-inch hub to 3-inch pipe riser. 


The better-made parts in a Blackhawk kit let you do 
a fast and sound job on every service entrance mast 
installation. Saves you time, builds your reputation for 
quality and service. 


Specify B-1 when you buy! 


where the new ideas come from 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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WILL YOU SEE THIS? 


SEE JANUARY ISSUE OF THIS PUBLICATION 





| gnetals and instruments. 





New Plants and Equipment: 





Business Plans To Spend 
$35.1 Billion in 1961 


NEW YORK—American business 
now plans to spend $35.1 billion on 
new plants and equipment during 
1961, reports the McGraw-Hill Eco- 
nomics Dept. This figure is only 3% 
less than will be spent this year. 
Preliminary plans indicate that ex- 
penditures in 1962 will approximate 
those for next year. 

The McGraw-Hill report is not a 
forecast, but rather an indication of 
what companies plan to spend. The 
actual course of spending will depend 
on the general economy, profits and 
government policy. But the high level 
of capital investments now planned 
indicates a strong prop for the gen- 
eral economy in the year ahead. 

The economic check-up has re- 

vealed that since the spring, well over 
$1 billion has been trimmed from 
this year’s capital expenditures. How- 
ever, some plans for spending have 
been shifted to 1961 and 1962 rather 
than actually being cut out of budgets. 
Now, the level of planned spending 
for business for the next two years 
appears higher than indicated last 
spring. 
e 61 Spending—According to pres- 
ent plans, manufacturing industries 
as a group will spend $14 billion on 
new plants and equipment next year. 
This is about 3% less than will be 
spent this year. The current low level 
of business activity has apparently 
caused some changes in manufac- 
turers’ spending plans. Their plans 
for 1961 are now slightly below those 
indicated eariier this year. 

Electrical machinery companies 
are planning the largest spending in- 
creases (10%) next year. However, 
the electrical machinery industry will 
spend considerably less this year than 
planned and they are apparently 
pushing these deferred plans into 
1961. 

The 
(—12%) 
dustries is 
metalworking” 


largest spending decline 
in the metal working in- 

planned by the “other 
industries—fabricated 


Non-manufacturing industries, as 
a group, indicate a slightly lower 


| spending next year. However, electric 


and gas utilities plan a 4% increase. 
Commercial businesses also report 
that they plan to increase spending 
slightly next year. 
e 62 Outlook — Manufacturers’ 
plans for spending in 1962 are al- 
ready close to those for next year. 
About half the manufacturing indus- 
tries indicate they now plan to spend 
more in 1962 than had been antici- 


pated earlier this year. Nearly $500 
million has been added to their pro- 
posed 1962 budgets since last spring. 
e Capacity Figures — Operating 
rates of every manufacturing industry 
—except rubber—were lower in Sep- 
tember than at the end of last year. 
Manufacturers on the average were 
operating at 79% of capacity in Sep- 
tember. Except for the end of 1957, 
this is the lowest operating rate re- 
corded since 1954. 


Sales 


% Change 
Expected 
1960-1961 
Iron and Steel 2% 
Nonferrous Metals 
Machinery 

Electrical Machinery 
Autos, Trucks and Parts 
Transportation Equipment 
Other Metalworking 
Chemicals 

Paper and Pulp 

Rubber 

Stone, Clay and Glass 
Petroleum & Coal Products 
Food and Beverages 
Textiles 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing 3 
ALL MANUFACTURING 3 

e Sales — Manufacturers, reporting 
to the McGraw-Hill survey, expect 
sales to be better next year. As a 
group, they anticipate a 3% gain in 
physical volume sales in 1961. High- 
est increases expected (5%) are re- 
ported by machinery, and pulp and 
paper producers. 


INDUSTRY 





| 
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NEWS 





NEW Animated Symbol 
Is Retracted From Use 


NEW YORK—The National Elec- 
trical Week Committee has announced 
the withdrawal from promotion use of 
an animated symbol of electricity. The 
symbol appears in the Planning Guide 
and on other promotion pieces. The 
announcement was made due to the 
similarity of the symbol with that of 
the Reddy Kilowatt trade symbol 
owned and used by Reddy Kilowatt, 
Inc. and its several hundred utility 
company licensees. 

The committee has issued the fol- 
lowing notice: 

e That the animated symbol of 
electricity must not be reproduced in 
any manner on any material used by 
participants in National Electrical 
Week at any time now or in the 
future. 

e That any reproduction sheet of 
the Committee’s symbol be promptly 
destroyed. 
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Third Quarter Report: 


Corporate Earnings Top 
Strike-Hit ‘59 Period 


NEW YORK—Corporate pronts in 
the third quarter of this year were 
up from a year earlier, after being 
down in the second three months, 
according to a financial survey. The 
survey also suggests earnings in the 
fourth quarter may come close to 
equaling those of the final 1959 per- 
iod. Several factors account for these 
relatively favorable third and fourth 
quarter comparisons. One is_ that 
profits in the second quarter of 1959 
exceeded by a substantial margin those 
of any three-month period before or 
since, making this year’s second quar- 
ter look poor by contrast. The other 
is that in last year’s final six months, 
profits not only lost their second- 
quarter steam, but were also depressed 
by steel and copper strikes and by 
the effects of these strikes on other 
industries. 

Contributing heavily to the better 
third-quarter relationship of profits to 
sales was the oil industry, which 
showed a gain in earnings over 1959 
for the third quarter of 13.2%, com- 
pared with only 3.5% in the second 
quarter. The third-quarter profit gain 
over 1959 was accomplished on a 
sales increase of only 1%, a study of 
those that reported gross revenues 
indicates. This result stems largely 
from energetic cost-cutting efforts of 
the oil industry. 

Among other industries whose third 
quarter profits compared favorably 
with those of a year earlier was the 
metal and mining group, whose profits 
jumped 94.3%. Major reasons for 
the big gain: The price of copper 
this year was 33 cents a pound against 
only 30 cents a pound for much of 
the 1959 period, and the mines were 
on strike for half of the 1959 quarter. 

Here’s how a number of industries 

fared in the third quarter and may 
do in the fourth: 
e Building Materials: Suppliers’ prof- 
its in the third quarter dropped 15.2% 
from 1959 in the third quarter. And 
contracts for new construction, which 
give clues to future sales of cement, 
lumber and other building materials, 
suggest no change in trend for the 
fourth quarter. 

New building contracts awards 
have been sliding off every month 
since July, the 1960 high. 

e Metal and Mining Companies: 
Profits in the fourth quarter will 
benefit from comparison with a per- 
iod last year when the copper mines 
were on strike. But the pace of earn- 
ings will slip from that of the third 
quarter, during which the price of 
copper was 33 cents a pound; it is 
now 30 cents a pound. Aluminum 
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NEW 
LEVITON 


5800 SERIES 


20-AMP. 
GROUNDING 
™ DEVICES 


to meet latest N.E.C. CODE 


OUTLET 


No. 5800 


No. 5801 


No. 5802 No. 5805 


The revised N.E.C. Code requires 20-amp 125-volt grounding-type wiring 
devices for added safety. Now LEVITON brings you the 5800 Series of 
receptacles and caps to meet this new Code, and can be used for heavier 
rated appliances in kitchens, laundries, workshops, exteriors—as well as 
commercial office equipment and maintenance use. These devices provide 
adequate wiring for future heavy duty appliance requirements. 


Receptacles in this series fit shallow boxes and accommodate standard 
wall plates. They accept all standard 125-volt, 15-amp and 20-amp caps, 
both 2-wire and 3-wire types, making these outlets universal. Every device 
meets applicable NEMA, ASA and Federal specifications, and is listed as 
standard by Underwriter’s Laboratories and CSA. 


{ popular device at a popular price 


-LEVITON MANUFACTURING CO., INC., BROOKLYN 22,N.¥Y 


h ; . nee om trea 


tt AMERICAN INSULATED WIRE CORP., Pawtucket, Rhode Isiand , 


1 Leviton subsiviary mplete e of vioted wire i coble ; 














OIL-TIGHT DUST-TIGHT company earnings in the third period 
om were down because year-earlier cus- 
tomers were stocking up on the metal 
in fear of a strike that never came. 
e Electrical Equipment: Of 16 elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers con- 
tacted, earnings for the third quarter 
of 1960 totaled $92,552,000, a drop 
of 9.2% from last year’s figure for 
the same period of $101,960,000. 
e Steel: Steel mills recorded losses 
for the third quarter of 1959 and 
thus were able to report a great im- 


: ; oe provement this year, with results in 
Complete with Terminal “< ' the black. For the final three months 


Blocks (or brackets only) | a, } : of the year, comparisons with a year 
i earlier will be aided by the fact that 


Desi df fast the strike last year didn’t end until 
esigned for taster, nol mid-November, but profits this year 


easier wiring Ample room for wives will be held down by wage boosts 
: a that go into effect December Ist. 

Famous trade-approved Hoffman JIC box is now avail- 
able with new time-saving mounting brackets for terminal 
blocks that leave plenty of space for wires .. . and make . 
wiring easy wherever conduit connections are located. Electronics: 

Equipped with medium duty, sectionalized terminal % 
blocks; or with brackets only —you mount your own ter- Electrical Contractors 
minals. Blocks mount on steel straps. Additional straps Called Key To Growth 
may be added at a later date if more circuits are needed. ee 

Boxes are completely oil and dust tight with JIC screw LAS VEGAS—Outlining opportun- 
clamps to close gasketed covers. Standard box sizes range ities in electronics, Robert L. Kemp- 
from 8"x6"x3 !9" to 16"x14"x6” offering 16 to 64 terminals. ton, marketing 
Similar terminz al system also available in large NEMA-12 7 
enclosures. 


vice president for 
Edwards Co., Inc. told a group of the 
nation’s leading electrical contractors 
they “could become the key market- 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION | ing influence in the entire industry.” 
Dept. EW 161, Anoka, Minnesota “But,” Kempton cautioned his audi- 
pee 2 si pata Sk | ence, “the electronics business is not 


® b J simply for the asking, it will have to 
emempber: be taken!” 

* Speaking before the 59th anniver- 

I cover the switch plate, too eee sary convention of the National Elec- 

trical Contractors Association, Kemp- 


not just around the smudgy plate! ton described the electronics field as 


a market the contractor must enter 


Ss | is i. now, in order to grow and prosper in 


— the future. 
K F Ss S$ L F R = = e Two Steps—There are two steps 
KX thi bE! te contractors must take to enter the 
' arkling # aetrs 7 fast-paced electronics field, Kempton 
| said. First, they must broaden their 


: ( ; base of operations, gearing up for the 
than par | WA new market with necessary men and 


| : tools. Once equipped, the second step 
PLASTIC y Kb is “to apply a little imagination and 
WALL PL lots of sell.” 


F j 
RIGID, S$ h4 | E L DB) S ; , UY, WW Y He placed the total electronics mar- 


; ket at approximately eight billion dol- 
HEAVIER- PROT Te ee “) ZZ J lars, explaining that “approximately 

d PLATE J 1.2 billion dollars of the total is mar- 
GAUGE ie oe CA fk" keted through procedures similar to 


those used for fairly complex electri- 
p A A ST | = p LAT E cal products. This dollar figure rep- 
The — Shield resents the immediate market con- 

a 


. . hugs the wall for complete, permanent, covers the plate tractors can capture and includes 
dust-free protection. Won’t discolor... plate g5 welf as the wall. commercial, industrial and residential 


R -¥ ee a look a cs to sound, controls, security systems and 
Smooth edges and rounded corners protec izes to a pes ST 
fingers and sleeve edges. of outlets and switches. CORMEEESC EONS. , , 
_~ Though the market is big—and 


Terrific Profit-Maker Since 1938 growing—Kempton told the NECA 
group that the biggest obstacle they 


34 s| er PA £ g. _ Oo « would encounter in the electronics 


field would not be in technical areas. 
#517 WN. Etsten Ave Chicago 47, Ill “Overcoming human resistance to 
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change is the greatest obstacle to be 
cleared. But it is a fact of business 
life that all of us must change to keep 
pace. 

“Someone—whether it’s Edwards 
or its competitors—will make the 


newer electronic producis ... and 
somebody is going to have to sell, in- 
stall and service them. I, for one, be- 
lieve this business can go through the 
electrical contractor.” 


Speakers To Address 
Industrial Building Show 


NEW YORK—Sixty-one speakers, 
representing virtually every type of 
industry, will address sessions of the 
first Industrial Building Exposition & 
Congress in New York, December 
12 through 15. 

The show and conference are said 
to be the first ever staged to meet 
the needs of companies building new 
plants or modernizing existing struc- 
tures. About 100 exhibitors will show 
products and services for industrial 
buildings of all types. 


New York Site Of 3rd 
National Lighting Show 


NEW YORK—This city will be 
host to the 3rd National Lighting Ex- 
position on March 5 thru 8, and 
a record attendance is forecast. 
25,000 people are expected. Among 
them will be architects, lighting con- 
sultants, engineers, decorators, con- 
tractors, and distributors. Subjects to 
be covered will include: new light 
sources of the industry; residential 
lighting; outdoor and street lighting, 
and success of the new recommended 
higher foot candle levels, office, in- 
dustrial, institutional. 

The four-day event will be held at 
the New York Coliseum. 


Housing Starts 
Down In September 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Work was 
started on 103,400 housing units in 
September of this year according to 
preliminary estimates of the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, in comparison with the 
129,000 units started the previous 
month, and the 140,000 units started 
in September, 1959. 

Nonfarm housing starts in Septem- 
ber amounted to 101,300 units, down 
21% from August and 26% below 
September 1959. Privately owned 
nonfarm starts numbered 95,700 
units, representing a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of 1,054,000 units, 
down 17% from August and 28% 
below the September, 1959 estimated 
rate of 1,468,000. 
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HOW GOOD IS... 
AN IMITATION Anipirap’? 
j 








aa 
600 Volts 
or less 


) ois 


IMITAT 


Amp-traps are our products. We originated and developed them. We alone 
manufacture them. They are so good that others are now imitating them. 
This is flattering because it indicates Amp-trap is superior. But, don’t be 


confused by imitations. 
Aniptrap’ 


VS SUBSTITUTE 


“Just like Amp-trap.” “As good as Amp-trap.” “Works like Amp-trap.” 
“Better than Amp-trap.” These are the deceptive phrases that imitators 
must use. Without them they can neither explain nor sell their substitutes. 


> TAKES THE P 
Anipirap® 


Whenever you need Amp-trap, you want Amp-trap — not an imitation or 
a substitute. Amp-trap is a very special current limiting device with high 
interrupting capacity. Regardless of claims, irnitations aren’t enough. More 
than 27 patents prove it. Nothing takes the place of Amp-trap! For your 
own protection specify Amp-trap. Then — make sure you get it. 


' npirap 


THE CHASE-SHAWMUT co. 


374 MERRIMAC STREET + NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Subsidiary of I- ay CIRCUIT BREAKER CO, 


—— A Oe i eee — ee oe oe oe oe 
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ARMSTRONG | 20825 Siocon 
THERMOSTATS | .J2ussneuse 


for electric house heating this month, 
according to an institute report. Ads 


s 
Direct TOW Facto will appear in many national publica- 
VY tions. The creative approach is based 
on the cleanliness of electric house 
ee ge Me ele sak es a heating. Illustrations will show a wom- 
: 7 2 ae = ee Es, “Mit an’s hand, touching a lacy white hand- 
kerchief to such dust-catchers as vene- 
tian blinds and flower leaves, with a 
headline: Look how clean flameless 
No Sales t QO fy ! | | electric house heating keeps the mod- 
O ern home. 

W. M. Shepherd, chairman of 
. / EEI’s Live Better Electrically Policy 
Accounts: Committee, said about half the ads 
= will be on heating exclusively, while 
& Direct sales to distributors only <= the others will feature heating as the 

; rs central idea in total electric living. 
(no OEM) gives you extra profits on | The heating campaign will cost 
Armstrong top-quality controls. slightly more than $1,000,000, Shep- 
. hiss herd disclosed. “Electric house heat- 
Write to factory today for full particulars! ; ing is the heart of our campaign to 
promote the total electric living con- 
cept,” he added. About 850,000 U.S. 


Cc. E. ARMSTRONG CO. ; homes are now heated electrically. 
He said that, in the last year, the 


125 E. Hereford Street Gladstone, Oregon number of U.S. homes heated elec- 
trically jumped about 40%. Estimates 


of electrically-heated homes by 1970 
run from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000. 











Designed for Jobs Too Heavy for 


BUS SUPPORTS ~~ sirmexr S| | MINERALLAC 


TY Heavy Duty 1 Medium 
e Contractors, Industrials, and : JIFFY CLIPS 


Utilities rely on the accuracy 

of these Bus Supports to meet 

exacting service conditions. S Also 

Available for Indoor and Out- without. 
mounting 


door Service — flat or pipe WS ~— 
mounting. Conform fo NEMA | = \ use with gun. 


standards. POWERCRAFT in- | TSS 
vites your inquiries on an THIS INVERTED RIB WSN 
VN SSS 
special Bus Support require- DOES THE JOB = 
ment. Other POWERCRAFT. © ns 
age 0 eavier materiais: as exclusive 
Products eee Indoor and Out- inverted rib, that provides more strength at 
the bend of clip . . . and, of course, adds 
a i ye the benefits of famous “Snap On” feature! 
PS, Prd In stock in Zinc-Plated Stee! for Thin Wall 
fors, Pipe Frame Fittings for or Rigid Conduit up to 6". (Hot Dipped Gal- 
” vanized may be obtained on order Can be 
{ %, 1.P.S. Pipe, and Clamp substituted for malleable clips 


Order From Your Electrical Wholesaler 


. Insulator Supports. SEND FOR LITERATURE 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG. MINERALLAC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
25 North Peoria St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


POWERCRAFT CORPORATION MINERALLAC 


2215 De Kalb St. Phone Prospect 6-4532 ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 
Sinee 1932 





© be) he R ¢ R A e T STO CKS | | Two New Minerallac Quality Products 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


John S. Blackburn has been elected 
chairman of the Steel Group, Rigid 
Metallic Conduit and Electrical Me- 
tallic Tubing Section, of NEMA. 
Blackburn succeeds A. A. Snowball, 
vice president, Pittsburgh Standard 


Conduit Co. R. C. Bennett, Jr., presi- 
dent, Wheatland Electric Products 
Co., has been elected vice chairman 
of the group to succeed J. H. Collier, 


Youngstown, Ohio, president, Steel- 
duct Co. 


Charles W. Watson has been ap- 


pointed vice president-general admin- 
istration of the Philadelphia Electric 
Co. He was formerly assistant to the 

president. 


Michael T. Regan has been appoint- 
ed general sales manager of Columbia 


Cable & Electric Corporation, Brook- Og 
lyn, N.Y. 
Frank Cody has been named re- ‘ 
gional manager of the Progress Man- 
ufacturing Co.’s southeastern sales re- 
gion. His region covers the states of 
Florida, Alabama, and Georgia. ; 


Clarence H. Hopper has been | 
named president of CBS Electronics. , 
Hopper succeeds Arthur L. Chapman | r 


who will join the headquarters staff | 
of CBS in New York. Chapman con- | NEOPRENE | 


tinues as a vice president of Columbia y 


Broadcasting System, Inc. PORTABLE ELECTRICAL CORDS AND CABLES 


Robert Gand has been appointed | 7 see ‘ 
director of merchandising for the — wes = : 
Renjamin division of Thomas’ Indus- fe . a = 
7 


tries Inc., Louisville, sy. Ss 


John N. Hutson has been named 
North Central regional manager of 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. Previ- 
ously, Hutson was Birmingham, Ala., 
district sales manager. 


Lawrance W. Wightman has been 
appointed assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations of Emer- 
son Electric Mfg. Co. He will be re- 
sponsible for manufacturing research 
and development for Emerson’s Com- 
mercial Div. 


Robert Miller has been appointed 
sales manager of the Cleveland office 
and warehouse of Cornell Cables Inc. 
Miller joined the firm in 1958 as a 
salesman. 


Phil K. Donnelly has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the newly 
established Denver district sales office 
of the Federal Pacific Electric Co. 
He was formerly district manager WESTERN INSOLATED WIRE COMPANY 
of the company’s Indianapolis office. a oer 
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Elmer Winkeljohn has been named 
to head the industrial sales depart- 
ment of Gross Electric, Toledo, Ohio. 


3 N STA L L ATi fe] he A & FA ST wholesale division. He has 35 years 


experience as a sales representative 


AS WITH REGULAR / in the electrical industry. 
FLEXIBLE CONDUIT Charles L. Amick has been ap- 
pointed director of research and de- 
velopment division, Day-Brite Light- 
Pp @ 9 T E ¢ T 3 8 N A 5 Ss U R £ ing, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. Richard D. 
Bradley has been named manager of 

the Technical Services Dept., and 
AS RIGID os 4 Murray L. Quin has been appointed 
< my) i manager of the Product Research 

CONDUIT . SK Dept. Both departments are newly 
established within the R & D division. 


; Charles L. Costa has been named 
field manager of the Product Service 
Division of The Black and Decker 


Mfg. Co. He will headquarter at the 
EXTRUDED POLYVINYL JACKET MOLDED Towson, Md. office. 
TO GALVANIZED FLEXIBLE CONDUIT Sades C. Stinnousiee hes been ee 


Complete protection against any and all con- Type LT JIC Approved pointed Metropolitan New York 
tamination—impervious to water, oils, chemicals, Type LA sales manager for electronic com- 
“ , : Underwriters’ Approved - ms a8 " 
corrosive atmospheres. Installed in minutes. No ° ponents of General Electric’s distri- 
more ‘‘downtime”’ due to wiring shorts or burn- parm fer free mam butor sales operation. He was former 
. , ° costs an name Oo, 18- - 

outs, no more periodic wiring replacements. tributor nearest you. sales manager for the Brooklyn-Long 


Island district. 








James J. Phelan has been appointed 
purchasing agent of The Thomas & 


Now! M&W Electric 
100-150-200 Ampere caoepecinp 
Service Entrance Fittings URS STNS ch 


this time-saving snap-on 


‘ . f , 
Meet the ever-growing demand for larger service —_ 





entrance requirements — use entrance cable with Contractors everywhere are cor Ez 


j ICR ae , switching to VICTOR. Cash in 
M&W ENTRANCE FITTINGS. These include: a5 is tener Genel. Ade 


Entrance Heads, Straps, Watertight Connectors, Non- these fast selling, profitable 
Clamps and Straps to your 


watertight Connectors and Sill Plates. Available are line. 


, aii : Por os aie VICTOR products are 
a complete line of fittings for cable sizes 3 No. 3 to neatly packed, clearty 


3 No. 4/0 using 1”, 114”, 14” or 2” hubs. = and attractively labelled. 
/ g1",1% Zz PY Orders for stock items 


shipped within 24 hours. 





Send tor New No. 59 illustrated Price Sheet 


with complete details. 

Write for the new 
Victor Strap Catalog. 
Lists- over 600 items 
to fasten Wire, Cable, 
Tubing and Conduit. 





TOP a a ROMTTME | (\icton srecuaures, mc. 


EAST PALESTINE, OHIO 








| The Greatest Single Source for Clamps and Straps 
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NEW LITERATURE 





Lighting—New edition of the Westing- 
house “Lighting Handbook” is avail- 
able from Westinghouse lamp division, 
Bloomfield, N.J. Book contains com- 
prehensive coverage of the general 
field of modern lighting practices. In- 
cluded in 250-page pocket-size manual 
is fold-out page in full color of electro- 
magnetic spectrum, information on dis- 
tribution and light measurements, etc. 
Price is $3.00 prepaid. 


Voltage Regulators—More than 2,000 
voltage regulator models are de- 
scribed in new handbook. Catalog of- 
fers vital information in selecting and 
using regulators in DC power supply 
design. Copies available from Ray- 
theon Co., Power Supply and Voltage 


Regulator Operations, Keeler Ave., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 
Industrial Lighting—New _ bulletin, 


B76, gives details on portable indus- 
trial lighting. Booklet shows how 
lamps, extensions, sockets and other 
unitized assemblies can be used for 
industrial applications. Twelve page il- 
lustrated bulletin provides informa- 
tion on types, construction details and 
varieties of stock components from 
which individualized portable lighting 
systems can be assembled. Available 
from Joy Mfg. Co., Electrical Prod- 
ucts Div., 1201 Macklind Ave., St. 
Louis 10, Mo. 


Busway—A new 100-amp packaged 
busway for installation in industrial 
and commercial buildings is described 
and illustrated in a catalog produced 
by National Electric Div., H. K. Por- 
ter Co., Inc. Construction features are 
shown and suggested applications are 
listed. Catalog contains complete di- 
mensional data, catalog numbers and 
price information. Catalog No. 698 is 
available from the company in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Electric Heat—Information on new 
infrared comfort heating is available 
in Bulletin CH-100 from the Fostoria 
Corp., Fostoria, Ohio. Typical appli- 
cations and dimensions are included 
in booklet. 


Lighting -— The importance of im- 
proved lighting in textile mills is the 
subject of a 12-page, two-color book- 
let by the Large Lamp Department 
of the General Electric Co. Titled 
“Higher Profits Through Better Textile 
Lighting,” the booklet establishes that 
better lighting means such benefits as 
increased production, reduced costs. 
etc. Copies may be obtained by writing 
the Inquiry Bureau (EH-60), General 
Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland 12, 
Ohio. 
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From *25 to *450 
on Oil Alone... 












How much oil do they use each day thread- 
| ing pipe, rod or conduit by hand or power 
drive? 

One-half pint? One gallon? If it winds up 
on the floor, they’re spending somewhere 
between $25 and $450 a year just for the 
privilege of cleaning up oil. 

The RIGBDILR saves that money for 
them...lets them use all the oil they should! 


@ Ends Oil Waste and Messy Floors—Costly 
oil is double screened and re-used again | 

















and again. with 
@ Lengthens Die Life —Well oiled dies last | 2 gallons of 

longer, stay sharper . . . gives cleaner Th tony net 

threads for fast, easy installation. ory ing 


The easy-to-carry RIGEDILR comes 
complete with a screened chip pan, circulat- 
ing oil reservoir and hose-connected hand 
pump-gun. Stock it. ..show it for easy sales. 
You'll be glad you did! 





RIiGaiD Dark and Nu-Clear 
Thread Cutting Oils are available 
in convenient (4 ounce Nu-Clear 
only), 1 quart, 1 gallon, (2 gallon 
Nu-Clear only), 5 gallon, 30 
gallon and 55 galion containers. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


WHEN 


WILL THIS MEAN PLENTY TO YOU? 


SEE JANUARY ISSUE OF THIS PUBLICATION | 
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Limit Switches — Four page, 2-color 
catalog digest on heavy duty and pre- 
cision limit switches is available from 
R. B. Denison Mfg. Co., 386 Broad- 
way, Bedford, Ohio. Bulletin 701 gives 
operating data, ampere ratings, prin- 
cipal lever styles, dimensional data and 
ordering instructions. 


. Wireways—New 16-page catalog, No. 


159-D describes JIC and NEMA type 
12 wiring installation equipment. Cata- 
log describes and illustrates compleie 
line of wireways, fittings and enclo- 
sures. Complete data for all items in- 
cludes dimensional drawings and exact 
specifications. Catalog is available from 
Keystone Mfg. Co., 23328 Sherwood 
Rd., Warren, Mich. 


Utility Motors—Bulletin GEA-7038, 
6-pages, gives detailed information on 
selling utility motors. Booklet discusses 
markets, sources of supply and cus- 
tomer benefits. Available from General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


Raceway — Headerduct cellular floor 
feeder raceway is described in new 
catalog from Wheatland Electric 
Products Co., Carnegie, Pa. Catalog 
contains product illustrations and de- 
tailed information for specifying and 
installing headerduct and service fit- 
tings. 


eee 
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NOPP 


VOLTAGE TESTERS: 


<NOPP 


PHASE SEQUENCE 
INDICATORS* 


KNOBE Inc. 





1307 66th St. Oakland 8, Calif. 
* Profitable to Stock and Sell 





This KEY 


Does Away with 
EAR CLIPPING 


You asked for it—And now it’s 
here—for our +190—NR Series 


FULLMAN’S 
Adjustable 


STEEL BOX 


190-N R Series 
No Receptacie 


A standard 4” octagon, brass-topped water- 
| tight floor box 2!/2” deep with brass adjusting 
| ring permitting '/2” height adjustment in 
| addition to three screw legs 2!/2” long. 


Box-body has 3!/4” opening, making it easy 
to get hand into for conduit attachment or 
wire pulling. 

Concrete can be poured to very top, also 
to box-body height only. A second tin lid 


| is provided. 


Fits most popular styies and size receptacles. 


TO INSTALL—Drop the "KEY" into special 


slots built into adjusting ring—select the 
receptacle required and simply "LAY-IN"; 
then “LAY-ON" receptacle ring. This has 
been added at no extra cost. Very easy to 
install. 


Sales Representatives 
in all principal 
Cities 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
1209-1215 JEFFERSON ST. 
LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OBITUARIES 


Many years of sound engineering 


and field testing are built into the 
Dr. W. R. G. Baker advanced design of all Furnas 


Dr. W. R. G. Baker, internationally Electric products, to provid 
known as one of the leading pio- the leading motor controls 
neers in the field of electronics, died on the market ‘today 
on October 30. He was 68. Dr. Baker 
was formerly a vice president of the 

General Electric Co. It was under 

Dr. Baker that the company estab- 

lished Electronics Park on a 200- 

acre site in Syracuse, N. Y. as a re- 

search and manufacturing plant and 

as headquarters for its electronics 

business. 


Albert W. Nystrom 


Albert W. Nystrom, 63, purchasing 
agent and a director of Buffalo Elec- 
tric Co., died Nov. 1. He was asso- 
ciated with Buffalo Electric for 32 
years and was part owner of the 
electrical wholesaling firm. He served 
as purchasing agent for more than 
25 years. 


C. E. Lytle | & mi) 8 PS: x98 
C. E. Lytle, general manager, South- = ano ‘ " MAGNET ASSEMBLY 
ern Minnesota Supply Co., Mankato, | . >. . as : 
Minn. died on October 27. He had | — T= 2 ee ee oe 
. : = e - it Se! S Se moving part. Dual voltage 
been for many years an outstanding ™ coils, 110-220, or 220-440 
figure as a distributor in the Upper | [ee @=s Volts at no extra cost 
Midwest. For the past ten years he 
has represented that branch of the 
industry on the board of directors 
of the North Central Electrical 
League. 

| = : : . THERMAL OVERLOAD 
Walter E. Daw eit RELAYS 
Walter E. “Blackie” Daw, well known | [4 On, eas Trip-free. Manual or au 
manufacturers, representative, died | | ( } Bs. oa matic reset Third ON 
recently at the age of 64. Daw was | ; he load relay kit can be added 
headquartered in Syracuse, N.Y. and | | - a |= in he feld 
covered northwestern New York. He 
was a member of the Electrical 
League of New York. 


F ; S oie) be Vou am | Mele. 4 
Control Switch | | ‘at . si lh ines > = Non-tracking, impact 
Enters Electroluminescence eee lication with fewer  [REbGmusuleuul meen” 


FOLCROFT, Pa—Control Switch | | You BE Beto Sate betas hd pha 
division of the Controls Company of | | ' eH tacts. Extra switchlets car 
America has announced it is currently be added to either side 
producing a line of electrolumines- 
cent panels. The company is produc- | 
ing panels of all plastic construction. | Te 4 

Developed primarily for use as in- | SS a 
strument panel boards in military and | ‘ : 
commercial aircraft, present produc- FURNAS Sales Representatives i leleli gee Wale), Mahe) 
tion output is being utilized in elec- | n All Principal Cities Include push button, sele: 
tronic counter-measure equipment on tor switch, pilot light, and 
aircraft. third overload relay 

The individual panels now in pro- quick and easy field m« 
duction are available in sizes up to 12 | ge eps aw gga 
in x 12 in but can be designed for eo ae 
assembly to fit larger or smaller area 
requirements. 


BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 
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An Index of Articles 





Here's a listing of all the articles that appeared in Electrical Whole- 
saling in 1960. Why not clip it and keep it handy for easy reference 
when you're seeking particular answers to your selling questions? 


Salesmen in Action 

The Power of Positive Selling Feb., p. 44 
Five sales qualities help City Elec- 
tric’s Jim Stockdale sell appliances. 

The Art of Being Versatile Apr., p. 116 
Smith-Perry’s J. B. Welch is much 
more than quotation manager. 

What it Takes to Sell Steel Kitchens 

May, 

Personal and detailed customer 
contact is profitable for Larson 
Electrical. 

It Takes a Special Tack to Sell Util- 

ities bie June, 
How Twin State used six maxims 
to crack the utility market. 

Engineering Know-how Pays Off at 

the Point of Sale July, 
Mill-Power puts engineering serv- 
ice to use to obtain profitable sales. 


Distributor Enterprise Sells Engi- 

neered Installations _.. Aug., 
Townsend Hardware’s engineering 
alertness increases profits. 


Recreation Market Builds Sales Sept., 
Pine State finds good opportunities 
in calling on customers in recrea- 
tion areas. 


Church Lighting Is an Art Sept., 
A knowledge of architecture is an 
assist for Reliable Electrical Sup- 
ply. 

A Box That Sets the Stage far Crea- 

tive Lighting Sales ... Sept, 
Independent Electric takes a mini- 
ature lighting show to the cus- 
tomer. 


Woman-sense Salesmanship Pays Off 
in the Showroom Sept., 
A woman’s artistic sense has pro- 
vided more residential business for 
Elgee. 
Looking for Challenging Lighting 
Sales Sept., p. 103 
The specialty market is boosting 
sales for Fife Electric. 
The Salesman’s Other Side Oct., p. 75 
Picture story of the non-business 
life of a typical distributor sales- 
man. 


Can One Salesman Sell Motor Con- 

trol and Appliances? Nov., p. 62 
How Mid-Hudson’s Jack Harrison 
is doing it successfully. 


Sales Training 


20-Hour Electrical Course Jan., p. 104 
A self-instruction course to put 
technical punch in your selling. 

Class of 1959: Gallery of Grads. 

Feb., p. 48 
First graduates of EW’'s 20-Hour 
Electrical Course are presented. 

20-Hour Electrical Course Test Mar., p. 78 
Here’s another chance to test your 
electrical knowledge. 
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They’re Putting ‘Meat’ Into Sales 

Meetings Aug., 
How meetings at Seamans Supply 
play a big role in inside and out- 
side sales. 


Class of 1960: Grads Gallery . Aug., 
Second graduates of EW’s 20-Hour 
Electrical Course are presented. 


What You Should Know About 

Modern Motor Control Oct., 
A package of up-to-date data on 
operation, application and installa- 
tion. 


Sales Ideas 


Step-by-Step Approach Boosts Elec- 

tronic Sales Day by Day Jan., 
Artcraft finds electronics market 
branching into many directions. 


Busy, Busy Counter Business _ Feb., 
A smooth-functioning operation is 
paying off for Maurice Electrical 
Supply. 

Joint Effort Makes for Unusual 

Floodlighting Sale Feb., 
Electra Supply profits from manu- 
facturer-utility cooperation. 


. Everyone Sells Industrial Electronics 


Mar., 
John A. Becker Co. has boosted 
: sales 1,000%. 


Succeeding In The 60’s Apr., 


Top Drawer Customer Service And 

Treatment Pay Off May, 
Electrical Equipment personnel sell 
products by using products. 


We Took the Bull By the Horns 

May, 

Top service and promotion at Hein 
Electric produces heating sales. 


It Takes a Special Tack to Sell Utili- 

ties ; June, 
How Twin State used six maxims 
to crack the utility market. 


It’s Easy to Get into Electronics Jul., 
With the proper approach, MarLe 
is finding electronic sales. 


Engineering Know-how Pays Off at 
the Point of Sale Jul., 
Mill-Power puts engineering serv- 
ice to use to obtain profitable sales. 


They Came to Hear About A One- 

Price Policy Jul., 
Mass. Gas & Electric is attempting 
to strengthen the residential light- 
ing picture. 

Concentration Adds Volume to 

Apartment Lighting ... Sept., 
S. F. Lighting finds profits by get- 
ting in on the ground floor. 

Big Plant Calls for Big Job Sept., 


How Battey Machinery made a 
large sale to a textile mill. 


Making Lighting Sell Itself Sept., p 


Good displays sell lighting for 
Electric Supply 


Utility Aids, Plus Sales Persistence 
Equals Profits Sept., p. 
Cooperating with local utilities, 

Equitable boosts outside sales. 


Recreation Market Builds Sales Sept., p. 
Pine State finds good opportunities 
in calling on customers in recrea- 
tion areas. 

The Right Approach to Home Light- 
ing Sales Profit Sept., p. 
At Mid-Island, officials take the 
realistic approach in residential 

sales. 

Church Lighting Is an Art Sept., p. 
A knowledge of architecture is an 
assist for Reliable. 

Promotion Plus Fair Prices Are Keys 

to Lighting Profits Sept., p. 
How an overall lighting program 
benefits Incandescent Supply. 


Nine Basic Points for Selling Light- 
_ ee Sept., p. 
Here is Lax Electric’s formula for 

increased sales. 
A Lighting Package With a Profit 
Sept., p. 
Demonstrations are the keys to 
sales at Louis Supply. 


Adequate Lighting Boosts Sales in 
Retail Shopping Center Sept., p. 
Lighting-conscious customers help 

Mass. Gas to increase levels. 


A Box That Sets the Stage for Crea- 
tive Lighting Sales Sept., p. 
Independent Electric takes a mini- 

ature show to the customer. 


Woman-sense Salesmanship Pays Off 
in the Showroom Sept., p. 
A woman’s artistic sense has pro- 
vided more residential business for 

Elgee. 


Keeping Salesmen  Lighting-Con- 
scious Sept., p. 
Promotions at Tristate are benefi- 
cial to the firm’s sales personnel. 


Looking for Challenging Lighting 
Sales - Sept., p. 
The specialty market is boosting 

sales for Fife Electric. 

Visual Approach Builds Residential 
Sales Sept., p. 
The ‘seeing-is-believing’ approach 

is beneficial to Mersick & Co. 
Two-fold Market-Two-fold Approach 
Sept., p. 
Here’s how Mayer sells the home 
builder and office modernization 
market. 


Business Up! Why? 2X Markup 
Sept., p. 
Reducing residential markups has 
aided Duellman Electric’s residen- 
tial sales. 


Exporting Can Be A Million Dollar 
Business Oct., p. 78 
How OHM Electrical Supply culti- 
vates profitable foreign business 


CONTINUED 





Here’s how to increase your share of the profitable outdoor lighting market 


Sell the electrical contractor 


Revere helps you sell the contractor because Revere’s 
widest line of outdoor lighting products makes it easy 
for him to select the exact combination of components 
to solve any outdoor lighting problem. Everything the 
contractor needs from one reliable source simplifies 
your paperwork and assures on-schedule delivery. 

Revere lets you offer him matched components — 
structurally matched for strength, balance, and perfect 
fit; design matched for peak lighting efficiency and 
best appearance. 

Revere lets you offer him fast, easy, trouble-free in- 
stallation. Fixtures, fittings, poles and accessories are 


made for each other—call backs are virtually ended. 


When you offer Revere to your contractor-custom- 
ers, you offer them the services of Revere’s application 
engineering staff with its years of specialized out- 
door lighting experience. Contractors know they can 
rely on you for Revere’s fast, no-charge professional 
lighting layout service to solve their outdoor lighting 
application problems. 

To start increasing your outdoor lighting profits, 
write today for the complete Revere catalog. And ask 
your Revere salesman for his cooperation in helping you 
sell outdoor lighting to the electrical contractor, 


OUTDOOR LIGHTING 


Revere Electric Mfg. Co. 


e 7420 Lehigh Avenue e Chicago 48, Illinois (In suburban Niles) 


Long Distance Phone: Niles 7-6060 ¢ Chicago Phone: SPring 4-1200 © Telegrams: WUX Niles 
In Canada: Curtis Lighting, Ltd., Leaside, Toronto, Ontario 


sell the 
architect /engineer 


Weal 


sell the 
owner/developer 


y 


sell the 
plant electrician 


sell the 
electrical contractor 


yy 
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Self-Service Boosts Sales 30% 
That’s the story at AA Electric 
Supply in its modernized new 
house. 


Generators: A Big New Market? 


Oct., p. 


Electrical distributors on fast- 
growing Long Island think so. 
Here’s why. 


Can One Salesman Sell Motor Con- 

trol and Appliances? 
How Mid-Hudson’s Jack Harrison 
is doing it successfully. 

How One Distributor Builds an Elec- 

tric Heat Program 
Cadillac Electric sells industrial, 
commercial and residential heat 
profitably. 


Counter Selling With Lots of Savvy 


Nov., p. 


Effective applications have boosted 
sales volume 50% for Metro-Clif- 
ton. 


Aim-High Selling Nets $17,000 Sale 


Nov., p. 


Here’s how Leidy Electric sold an 
outstanding residential job. 


Housewares Sales Up 22% — And 

That’s No Buil 
Specialization is the sales key for 
American Electric. 

Counter Credo: More Service, Less 
Time 
That’s the therne at Mid-Island. 


Sales Management 


The Case for Market Research Jan., p. 


Essential facts to help clear the 
mystery of this practical subject. 


Freight Charges—Who Should Pay? 


Feb., p. 


Here are disiributor opinions on 
the freight charge problem. 


Does Side-by-Side Selling Pay? Feb., p. 


Why and how Brady Supply got 
into the electronics field. 
Building the Market for Specialty 
Products 
Selling service sells the traffic sig- 
nal market 


The Big Sell: Boosting an Order 

1,100 % ai 
How two methods helped boost a 
lighting allowance. 


A New House—Big, Efficient and 

Fancy 
A move provides advantages and 
disadvantages 


Biggest Jobs, Smallest Details — All 
Get Top Treatment 
Here’s top notch service for all. 


Controlling Lighting Sales From 

Start to Finish 
All functions leading to commer- 
cial sales are handled carefully at 
Dominion. 

It Doesn’t Take Guts to Get Tough 

on Credit ‘a 
Dyer-Clark’s credit policy has re- 
duced customers’ bad debts. 


It’s Easy to Get into Electronics Jul., p. 


With the proper approach, MarLe 
is finding electronic sales profit- 
able. 


Counter Seiling With Lots of Savvy 


Nov., p. 


Effective applications have boosted 
sales volume 50% for Metro. 


Oct., p. 82 


Nov., p. 


Nov., p. 


Nov., p. 


Dec., p. 


Mar., p. 


Mar., p. 


Mar., p. 


Mar., p. 


May, p. 


Jun., p. 


Sales Promotion 


Putting a Product Into Orbit Feb., 
Raybro Electric shows how to pio- 
neer a new product. 


New Homes Mean . . . More Light- 
ing Sales Mar., p. 
How Davis Electric Supply adds to 

home lighting sales. 


Selling Electric Heat in a Real Cool 
Climate Mar., p. 
The cooperative approach is 
stressed at L. A. Woolley in push- 

ing this product. 


From Customer Accommodation to 

Big Seller Mar., 
Bryant Supply's three-phase pro- 
gram for boosting bearing sales. 


Getting Them Through the Door 

Mar., 

To obtain new accounts, F. D. 

Lawrence Electric finds open 
houses. 


Selling Postlights In A Big Way Apr., p. 
How Graybar’s Boise branch sold 
921 postlights in 7 weeks. 


Building a Market for Built-ins Apr., 
How Standard Electric has boosted 
ventilating sales 6 times in 18 
months. 


Solid Service Wins Sales May, 
Ontario Supply stresses nine pre- 
cepts for service and profits. 


A Lot of Effort Can Produce Good 
Results May, 
Here’s how Englewood Electric 
prepared for a successful show. 


Birthday Party With Plenty of Sales 

Power a Jul., 
Oakes Electrical Supply celebrates 
75 years with pleasure and busi- 
ness. 


From Promotions to Profits Aug., 
Promotions have boosted electric 
heating sales for Morristown Elec- 
trical. 


The Right Apvroach to Home Light- 

ing Sales Profit Sept., 
At Mid-Island, officials take the 
‘realistic’ approach in residential 
sales. 


Promotion Plus Fair Prices Are Keys 
to Lighting Profits Sept., p. 
How an overall lighting program 

benefits Incandescent Supply. 


A Lighting Package With a Profit 

Sept., 

Demonstrations are the keys to 
sales at Louis Supply. 


Keeping Lighting-Con- 
scious Sept., 
Promotions at Tristate are benefi- 
cial to the firm’s sales personnel. 


Promoting People, Products, Service 
Oct., p. 
How National Electric puts across 
its company image. 


Salesmen 


Houseware’s Sales Up 22% — And 

That’s No Bull Nov., p. 70 
Specialization is the sales key for 
American Electric. 


Warehousing and Office Proce- 

dure 

Four Circuits Save Four Days Jan., p. 77 
How Tucson Electric Supply cut 
inventory-taking from seven to 
three days. 


cilities 
Crescent’s 


New Location Provides Improved Fa- 


. Mar., p. 72 


Peo. ia, lil, branch 


moves to a one-floor operation. 


Getting Them Through the Door 

Mar., 

To obtain new accounts, F. D. 

Lawrence Electric holds open 
houses. 


Drive In and See Us—Anytime May, 
How Sterling Electric beat the 
problem of traffic snarls. 

New Location Saves Time and Extra 


Steps _. Jun., 
This move enabled Wholesale 


Electrical to increase overall effi- 


ciency. 


All Our Orders Are Filled on Time 

Aug., 

An efficient delivery system is the 

answer for Hobb Electrical Sup- 
ply. 

Happy About Their New Home 

Aug.., 

Labor - and - money-saving ideas 

highlight Reliable’s new facilities. 


Six Steps to Better Billing Aug., 
Twin State’s billing system shows 
the distaff side of better distribu- 
tion. 


New Area Pays Off Aug., 
Retail area shows profits for Stil- 
lerman’s new house. 


Self-Service Boosts Sales 30% Oct., 
That’s the story at AA Electric 
Supply in its modernized new 
house. 


Our Planned Investment in the Fu- 

ture Nov., 
A new location is the answer for 
Butler Electric. 


Top-to-Bottom Renovation Improves 
Service Nov., 
Customer-geared renovations are 
stressed at Mill-Power Supply Co. 
Efficiency That’s Built-In Nov., 
Pacific Wholesale Electric’s new 
house is designed for the customer. 


Product and Market Studies 


Annual Outlook and Review 


Products for 60’s Systems 
A spotlight on equipment and de- 
vices for electrical systems in the 
1960's. 


The Case for Market Research Jan., 
Essential facts to helo clear the 
mystery of this practical subject. 


HOW Efficient Are Long-Life Lamps? 

Feb., 

A recent analysis shows perfor- 

mance and operating costs of in- 
candescent lamps. 


Jan., 


Texas: Big In Many Ways Including 
Distribution Mar., 


Prices to Head Up Slightly Mar., 
Present business tones may not en- 
courage too many increases. 


Succeeding In The °60’s Apr., 
A 32-page word-and-picture analy- 
sis of the shape of the 60’s for 
the electrical distributor and his 
salesmen. 


Where Agent Warehouses Are May, 
Statistics and details about manu- 
facturers agents’ warehouse facili- 
ties. 


What Is the Distributor’s Role In 
Engineered Products Sales? Jul., 
What distributors and manufac- 
turers say about a_ conflicting 
problem. 


CONTINUED 
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During processing, Anaconda Butyl passes through screens similar to this one—screens fine enough to hold water—fine enough to trap any undispersed particle 
nsulation trouble in h 


HOW AN ANACONDA PROCESS HELPS |SCREEN OUT| SERVICE 
FAILURE IN HIGH-VOLTAGE CABLE 


Even butyl—the most effective rubber insulating material 
ever developed for high-voltage cable—requires additives 
to bring out all its superb insulating properties. These 
additives are usually in the form of finely divided powders 
which are extremely difficult to disperse uniformly in the 
raw butyl. 

And actual service proves poor dispersion can drastically 
shorten high-voltage cable life. 

That’s why Anaconda developed an entirely new mixing 
process. And why Anaconda built screens (like the one you 
see above) into the production line to catch every over- 
sized undispersed particle. These screens are so fine, they 
will actually hold water. 

Yet tons of butyl insulating compound are squeezed 
through before the screens need cleaning—a tribute to the 


new mixing process. And—to the rigorous quality control 
which dominates every specialized step in the manufacture 
of Anaconda Butyl (AB) Cable. 

This highly specialized quality control is probably the 
biggest single reason why (AB) gives such long trouble- 
free life, and why you should promote it to help protect your 
customers’ investment in high-voltage cable. Send for Pub- 
lication DM 5903: High-Voltage Durasheath* Cable to 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 4. N. Y. 


*Reg. t Pa on aw 


ASK THE MAN FROM 


ANACONDA 


ABOUT BUTYL (AB) HIGH-VOLTAGE CABLE 








| Credit and Collections—Today Aug., 

A nation-wide survey pinpoints the 
$é Ie | wcredit_ and _¢ collection situation. 
What's } ’s A 


hat’s 
- Here is ag guide for measuring 
oa contains every tool needed your Electronics Market Potential. 
. Spotlighting Top Creative Sales 
99% of the time Ideas Sept. 
A 40- page special report, including 
18 case studies of lighting sales 
ideas. 
What Are Spiffs—Bribery or Benefit? 
Oct., 


Results of a nation-wide distribu- 

en A Se ° tor survey on pros and cons of 
es 

ora canny apeme a . |  Spiffs. 


11 
}il 


Pie Litd 
vempaer 42 sie thes ae wlte she ofke. ae te 





. | 
il ana | Are You Missing Out on the Elec- 
lI tf | i | | tronic Market? - Oct., 
he eed dd An up-to-date look-see into indus- 
trial buying patterns and practices. 
What You Should Know About 
— seat naa aa | Modern Motor Control Oct., 
| A package of up-to-date data on 
( }H ’ A é P natt ‘ ay 
complete 23-plece kit for radio, TV, —" application and instal- 
° ‘ | : 
and electronic service calls Profits Down As ‘60 Sales Volume 
rops t., 
, A national round-up of distributor 
2 a ‘ testi answers to ‘How’s Berfoner- 
root prastic. 
Repular 4” length | Resale Price Schedules—Should They 
2”Stubby.Inter- be Realistic? Nov., 
: ) Comments from 52 distributors on 
changeable. Patented gg: 
spring holds snap-in this important subject. 
tools firmly in place. Pinpointing Profitability Through Dis- 
| tributor Cost Analyses ..Dec., 
9 cose eenyed Marketing aid worth adopting. 
igh Nickel chrome 
finish, ¥,” to 4” 
3 STUBBY Industry Promotion 
ee i ' - @ | ‘Electricity Sparks the Sixties’ Feb., 
wy", HK", » ; How you can participate in Na- 
tional Electrical Week. 
EXTENSION must: rapeecincs gues: fons 
Adds 7”. Fits , | An Ad Like a Double-Edged Sword 
h handles. Oct., 
both Renctes A. Louis Supply Co. tries to edu- 
3 SCREWDRIVERS : cate Mr. K. and the American 
Two slotted... people. 
Ke", %e " , Why FHA Lighting Specs Should be 
#1 Phillips ~ aie. Upgraded .. . .Nov., 
2 REAMERS: baa’ balk + The case for better standards as 
yy” Y, ve = presented by AHLI. 
tA: Aw” . 


WRENCH: 
6” thin pattern, 
1” opening : | lation 
This month’s expanded Capitol 
LONG NOSE PLIER: : Circuit reviews significant Wash- 


ADJUSTABLE Industry Relations 


Lots of Investigation, Little Legis- 
Feb., 


“Cushion Grip", 
Y" nose ) = : bare , 
The Case For The Area Warehouse 

DIAGONAL PLIER: Jul., 
“Cushion Grip”, A manufacturers’ agent speaks out 
hand-honed on the benefits of area warehouses. 


cutting edges — . They Pinned Down Suppliers On 

= ; | | Distributor Policy Jul., 

ROLL UP KIT: oh oad Through a questionnaire, Gilson 
Durable, plastic- . a Supply knows where its suppliers 
coated canvas now stand. 


| 
with grommets for Se 
| Waaees the Sales Manager? _ Oct., 


ington news 





hang-up displa 
sadhedaed A pithy question with some cogent 


Extra profits from conveniently packaged #799 Supple- comments on chair-bound manu- 


mental and #699 Replacement Part assortments. facturers. 
; Just One More Question Nov., 
Where does a distributor's loyalty 
lie? 
| Why Do Distributors Sell to Each 
Other? Dec., 


A survey of “courtesy” sales. 


XCELITE, INC. © ORCHARD PARK, N.Y. | Warchnee™” ‘n° Tthically Opernted 


Canada: Charles W. Pointon, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. | One agent's strong defense. 
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TAP THE 
PROVEN SOURCE 
OF 
STEADIER PROFITS! 





NEW VINYL 


CUBE TAPS 


The Original and still 
the Industry’s Standard 


Completely unbreakable Elec- 
trix Vinyl Cube Taps look better, 
they sell better. Cost you less. 
And behind those facts is an un- 
equalled quality story of service 
and satisfaction that builds repeat 
sales . . . makes Electrix the most 
outstanding line in its field. 


Why not sell the best . . . espe- 
cially when profits come bigger 
and easier. Sell Electrix Vinyl 
Cube Taps. 


Electrix 


Ashton * Rhode Island 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS WANTED LINES WANTED 


POSITIONS 


WANTED BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RATES 
DISPLAYED 


The rate for Employment is $16.00 per ineh for 
advertising appearing on other than a contract 
basis. Contract rates quo ed on request. Sub 

to Agency Commission 

Other advertising is $14.50 per inch 
to agency commission 

An advertising inch is measured % 
a column—3 columns—30 inches 

UNDISPLAYED 
$1.80 per line minimum 3 lines. To figure ad- 
vance payment count 5 average words as a | ne. 

Box numbers—-counts as 1 line 

Position Wanted ads are % the 

Discount of 10% if full payment is 
vance for 4 conseculive 

Send NEW ADS or Inquiries to Classified 

Adv. of ELECTRICAL WHOLESALING 

P. O. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. for 

January issue closing December 12th. 


yecc 
Not subject 
vertically on 
1o a page 


above rate. 
made in ad 
insertions 











PLIES 7 


fication 


ADDRESS BOX NO. RI 

Classified Idv. Dir f ti 

Sé 1f ire st ou 
NEW YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 

CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave 

SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St 


is pu 





SELLING OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE 


Reps. Wanted—Duct sealing compound to whole- 


salers-utilities etc. All states protected terri- 
tories com. basis. Reply. H. L. Marwick Jr., 
1428 Elm St., Easton, Pa. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Primary and secondary switchgear salesman de- 
s.res chang re. Employee or representative basis. 
Pr 





N.Y. , or Baltimore area. PW-5710, Elec- 

trical W Be Bong 

Executive fully experienced all phases elec. 
supply sales, purch, administration seeks 

mang agerial position, Ability to handle any size 

volume, PW-5658, Electrical Wholesaling. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 


Mfr's Rep. invites quality lines for large follow- 
x of electrical wholesalers in Metropolitan 
York and New RA-4934, 
Wholesaling. 


Jersey. Electrical 


Representative—Met. N.Y. seeks 
line, construction, for elec- 
Old established firm, large 
Electrical Whoiesaling. 


Manufacturers’ 

additional quality 
trical 
following 


wholesalers. 


RA-5490, 





Phila. 


Salesman wants one of the following 
: Primary Switches——-Transformers—Stage 

Signal and Communication Emer- 
Generators. Commission RA-5709, 
Wholesaling 


3 basis 
trical 


Manufacturers’ Agent Met. 
line for electrical wholesalers. Excellent 


tacts. RA-5625, Electrical Wholesaling 


con- 


Mfr's Rep. servicing 2 and distributors in 
metropolitan N.Y N.J. wants line for 
volume sales. RA- Electrical Wholesaling 


714, 


Factory Rep., 16 yrs. exp., contacts with Elec- 
trical wholesalers, electrical contractors, ar- 

chitects and engineers. Desires supply lines in 

Florida. RA-5668, Electrical Wholesaling. 


New England M’frs’ Rep; complete office, ware- 


house and sales staff—currently doing over 
$3,000,000 volume for four triple A manufac- 
turers—-has opening for one more top flight line 


to travel with this 
Electrical Wholesaling. 


good company. RA-5675, 





TWO GOODWILL WINNERS 


BLUE PRINT MEASURER ELECTRICIAN'S KNIFE 


imprinted with your odvertising 


25 or more $1.50 each. Write for catalog 
GERSON CO. 
49 DEERING ROAD, = 
MATTAPAN. MASS. = 
rorme 8-0 
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| Distribution Methods’ 


| What's In a Trade Show? 





housing Agents—an Offer 





Meetings 


Chicago. 





Golf, Mardi Gras—and Serious Busi- 

ness, Too Mar., 
Problems and solutions are em- 
phasized at NAED Southern Re 
gion Convention. 

Electric Heat 
Nearly 3,000 
three-day event 

Sights And Sounds Of The 52nd 

NAE Dallas Convention Jun., 
A 2\1-page special report on the 
big meeting in ‘Big D’. 

A Little Play and Much Work Pay 

Off Oct., 
Attendees at the 2nd annual East- 
ern Region Meeting worked hard 
and profitably. 


May, 
the 


Spectacular 
persons attend 
in Chicago. 


h 
Yr 


Prob- 
Nov., 
manufacturers 


Re- 


izes Ce 





Meeting E 

lems 
Distributors 
profit at the 
gion meeting. 


and 
NAED Central 


Is Topic At 

Meeting Nov., 
Distributor importance is empha- 
sized at Missouri River Club. 


More Profits for “Partners In Busi- 

ness” ms Dec., 
An on-the-spot report from the 
52nd annual convention of NAED’s 
Western Region at Las Vegas. 


Around the floor with visiting dis- 
tributors at the Central Jersey 
Electrical League show. 


Salesman’‘s Technical Notes 


Editorials 
1960: Bullishness and Balance and 
1960s: Opportunities and Dangers 

Jan., 
Pitfalls and Paydirt, Focussing on 
Freight and Class of °60 Feb., 
New Challenger?, The Eyes of U. S. 
Are Upon You and Double Fea- 


Distributors to Speak on Electric 
Heat Mar., p. 
A three-member NAED sympo- 
sium will speak at exposition in 


p- 


Dec., p. 


Tools Jan., p. 
Tools—Il Feb., p. 
Industrial Electronics—I Mar., p. 
Industrial Electronics I Apr., p. 
Industrial Electronics Hl May, p. 
Industrial Electronics IV June, p. 
| Basic Electricity Jul., p. 
Circuits Aug., p. 
Circuits—II and Circuits HI . Oct., p. 
Circuit Studies Nov., p. 
Power and Work Dec., p. 


? 


? 


ture Mar., p. 
Past Isn't Necessarily Prologue and 
Agents’ Warehouses? Wow! Apr., p. 


| Convention Past: Electric Heat and 


Convention Present: NAED (May, 
Dallas Was Idea-Ville and To Ware- 
June, 
Mighty 
Injustice? 
Jul., 
The Worst Ever, Pinpointing Elec- 
tronic Buyers and Policing for Ware- 
houses? Aug., 
How’s Business? It Depends and DJ 
Needs a Winner Sept., 
So Long, Friend, and Of Spiffs and 
Surveys Oct., 
Realistic vs Fictitious and 
Moving and Renovating Nov., 
Where Are Your Profits Leaking? 
and Tough Q’s, Straight A’s Dec., 


Much Said, Little 
Acorn and Justice 


Done, 
or 


Prices 





? 


82 


93 


98 


88 


60 


78 
68 


120 


61 
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Sell 
Republic 


METAL 
LUMBER 


for add-on 
Profits! 



































Add-on profits with 
every regular sale. 
Stock, promote, and 
sell Republic METAL 
LuMBER®. .. fastest sell- 
ing framing material 
in the trade. 

Ideal for construct- 
ing overhead or wall 
brackets, framework 
for conduit, lighting 
fixtures, meters, con- 
trols, and on-the-job 
framing fabrication. 


Sell it by the bundle, 
in either 10- or 12-foot 
lengths, complete with 
bolt and nut fasteners. 
Every sale at full prof- 
its. Start selling today! 
Send coupon below. 
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Republic METAL LUMBER is electrical-con- 
tractor-preferred for on-the-job framing 
fabrication. This full profit, ready-made 
market is waiting for youl 










| want to know about available distributorships 
for Republic METAL LUMBER: 
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REPUBLIC STEEL 


BERGER DIVISION 
1158 Belden Ave. + Canton 5, Ohio 
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HOW 


DO YOU FIND OUT MORE ABOUT 
THIS NEW TRADEMARK? 


SEE JANUARY ISSUE OF THIS PUBLICATION 
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EQUIPMENT 


(Used or Surplus New) 
For Sale 











Now Available... the EASIEST 
CLINCHING fitting in the industry! 


COUPLINGS 
& CONNECTORS 


@ Special Soft Steel for Easy Crimping 
@ Solid One Piece @ Rolled Thread 
@ Concrete Tight #& Competitively 
Priced @ 14”, 3%”, and 1” Sizes 


ETP makes clinching easy with this new 

type coupling and connector. A dead soft 

steel—especially formulated and processed 

—is used for easy crimping. 

@ Precision rolled thread for 65% greater 
strength. 

© One-piece solid tubular steel — cannot 
open or spread. 

© Sparkling corrosion-resistant zinc chrom- 
ate overplating. 

@ Far. exceeds requirements of UL file card 
No. 24788 


CONNECT WITH @ FOR ECONOMY! 


ELECTRICAL TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
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HANDIER THAN AN EXTRA HAND — that’s Slipknot's 
exclusive, permanent plastic cutter-and-case — 
yours at no extra cost! This new tool saves time, 
tape and temper —- and keeps your favorite tape 
clean and ready, whatever the job! 





NOW...No. 7 SLIPKNOT 
PLASTIC ELECTRICAL TAPE ... 


- 
Dae 


























in the NEW Fi p: n : Cull Baie 


INSTANT TAPE DISPENSER 
FREE...WITH EACH 66° ROLL 


PLYMOUTH RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


CANTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


QUALITY SINCE 1896 








Electrical Protection 


goes MODERN with Buss Fuses 


in the New Service Center 
of the Public Service Co. of Colorado 


This recently completed ser- 
vice center at 2701 West 7th 
Ave., has BUSS and FUSE- 
TRON Fuses installed through 
out the entire electrical system. 


The modern trend is to fuses 
because no other type of 


device can equal 


protective 
fuses for safe, dependable pro 
tection against ruined equip 
ment, fire hazards and needless 


down-time. 


MAXIMUM SAFETY 

The interrupting rating of 
BUSS Hi-Cap Fuses is 200,000 
amp. rms_ symmetrical 
for FUSETRON dual-element 
Fuses it is 100,000 amp. 

LIFETIME DEPENDABILITY 

Unlike mechanically 
ated devices, 
maintenance or recalibration 
they are always ready to func- 
tion the instant trouble occurs. 


oper 
fuses require no 


THERE IS A BUSS OR FUSETRON FUSE FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED. 


OWNER: Public Service Company of Colorado 
ARCHITECTS: G. Meredith Musick & Clayton C. Musick 
ELECTRICAL CONSULTANTS: Swanson, Rink & Associates 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: Howard Electric Co. 
TOTAL FLOOR AREA: 77,400 square feet. 


COCKCOOCOOCSOeSODE 


VCdeooCoCeCseOCOOCCOSeeO 
s-6 


Primary voltage at underground transformer vault; 13,800 volt 


3phase, 4 wire. Secondary voltage; 120 and 208 -3 phase, 4 wire 
Main Power Panels: 


Protected by 2,5 Amp. BUSS Hi-Cap fu 
Main Lighting Panel: 
Protected by 1,500 Amp. BUSS Hi-Cap fuss 
All Power Distribution Panels: 
Equipped with FUSETRON dual-element fus 
All Lighting Distribution Panels and Heating Panels: 
Protected by Buss FUSTAT fuses. 
Buss FUSTAT fuses write for bulletin SCPS 


: FUSETRON dual-element fuses write for bulletin FIS 
injormation ON: gyss Hi-Cap fuses 


For more 





. write for bulletin HCS 


Bussmann Mfg. Division, McGraw-Edison Co., St. Lovis 7, Mo. 


Point to installations such as this to 
SHOW YOUR CUSTOMERS THAT FUSES OFFER 
the Safest and Most Dependable Protection 


Only fuses offer the safety and dependability 
required for today’s circuits. Because of the 
ever increasing transformer and network ¢ca- 
pacities, power companies now consider it quite 
possible to have fault currents of 75,000 to 
200,000 amperes. 


Also the requirements for protective devices 
have been changed to assure safe interruption 
of these high fault currents. 


Fuses, because of their high interrupting 
capacity and dependability, prove superior in 
meeting modern protection requirements. 


With Fuses Safe Protection Remains Safe 


Dust, fumes, corrosion or age cannot increase 
a fuse’s capacity or lengthen its blowing time. 
The operation of a fuse is not dependent on 
latch triggers or other devices that are subject 
to the strain and jars of mechanical action. 


A fuse cannot stick or fail to operate when 
electrical trouble occurs. One year, five years 
or twenty years after installation a fuse will 
provide the same high degree of protection as 
on the day it was installed. 


Whenever you talk electrical protection to 
prospects or customers, keep these basic facts 
in mind. It will help you make profitable sales. 





Electrical Protection Goes 


Modern with BUSS FUSES 














